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CHAPTER I 

TURNED OUT 

Why, whither shall we go ? 

As You Like it. 

Act I. Scene III. 

'' Who's there ? " 

" Me." 

'' Who's me ? " 

'' Frida." 

" What does Frida want ? " 

" It's tea time." 

" I'm not coming. I'm busy. Come along 
in if you're coming." 

The invitation sounded friendly, but the 
person addressed was incapacitated from 
accepting it at once by a cup of tea in one 
hand, and a plate, on which buttered toast 
and rock birns were arranged in tempting 
array, in the other. The obvious course 
seemed to be to say — '' Open the door," 

U-F.B. B 
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but the visitor's social standing hardly 
allowed of that, so she gravely set cup 
and plate on the floor, wrestled with a 
somewhat refractory handle, and then, re- 
suming her burden, carried it inside, and, 
resisting the temptation to back into the 
door, which would inevitably have spilt the 
tea, she set the refreshments down again 
while she shut it, and then announced — 

'' I've brought you some tea, Uncle 
Austin." 

The occupant of the room, a tall man in 
a grey suit who was sitting at a desk in the 
window, turned round and rose directly. 

'' My dear Elfrida," he said, " I beg your 
pardon. I'd no notion you were laden like 
that ; very considerate of you, Fm sure. 
Here, put them down. Is it actually five 
o'clock ? " 

'' Half-past," said the visitor ; '' but the 
toast's been by the fire and the tea's the 
second brew," and she arranged her refresh- 
ments on the table with an air of great 
satisfaction. 

It was an accepted dictum among the 
younger members of the family I am writing 
of that it was worth while being taken up 
sharp, as their nurse expressed it, by Uncle 
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Austin, for the sake of having him beg one's 
pardon afterwards. Eldefs^have probably 
very little idea how very soothing it is, 
when one is not yet in one's teens, to have 
one's pardon begged by a '' grown-up," 
nor how high in the nursery and schoolroom 
estimation stand those "grown-ups" who 
are not afraid to own up to a mistake. More- 
over, it is gratifying to be called Elfrida when 
one's family rarely indulge in anything more 
dignified than *'Frid." So that it is not 
wonderful if the visitor's face beamed as she 
arranged the tea, noting with pride that 
there was not a drop in the saucer. She 
was a slim maiden of eleven, with an abun- 
dance of light-brown hair and a face rather 
eager and expressive than actually pretty, 
save for a pair of blue-grey, black-lashed eyes. 
There was an almost ludicrous likeness 
between herself and the uncle opposite whom 
she had seated herself, the eyes being iden- 
tical in colour, and the man's clean-shaven 
face showing the same mobile mouth as the 
child's. His hair too, though close cropped 
and a shade darker, fell across his brow in 
the same limp waves which, in Elfrida's, 
defied all attempts at curling. Nor was the 
likeness in feature only; evidently these two 
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understood each other and were excellent 
company. 

" Did you forget it was Wednesday, and we 
were having tea downstairs?" Frida asked, 
watching with her chin in her hands the 
satisfactory disappearance of the toast. 

" Absolutely and completely. You must 
make my apologies to Granny and the others, 
and allow that I don't often do it." 

*' You've only missed once since Christmas. 
Are you most awfully busy ? " 

" Most awfully. How is the Professor ? " 

"The Professor's all right," said Elfrida 
with marked emphasis. 

*' My dear Friddie, your expression implies 
that some one else is all wrong. Am I 
indiscreet in asking who ? " 

Elfrida put her hands behind her head. 

'' If I were Granny I'm not sure whether 
I'd give advantages to people that don't de- 
serve any advantages given to them," she said 
solemnly. " I don't believe Regie's got any 
more dancing in him than " 

** Than OUver Cromwell," suggested Uncle 
Austin. 

" I hope you won't say that to him," said 
Elfrida gloomily ; " he'd like it. If you 
could hear the things he's been saying all 
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the way home ! Uncle Austin, just quite 
quiet between you and me — do you think 
the masters at that school can be good men ? 
Regie says there's one there who thinks — 
he really does think — that Robespierre was a 
rather nice person." 

Elfrida's beautiful eyes were dilated and 
her voice sunk low in horror. There was 
not a shadow of a smile on her uncle's face. 

** You know," he said, " tastes differ so 
much, there's hardly a thing or a person that 
somebody doesn't think rather nice. Now 
there are people who prefer fair and soft rock 
buns to the delicious brown variety you have 
the good taste to select for me." 

" Are you laughing ? " asked the niece 
with some anxiety. 

" Not dreaming of it, Frida, only illus- 
trating large things — as Oliver Cromwell, by 
small things — as rock buns. One isn't dis- 
posed for laughing after an afternoon spent 
over particulars of houses." 

" Is that what you've been doing ? I 
thought you were at work." 

** So I was, but not professional work. I 
was going to say not artistic work, but I'm 
not sure. The agents who compose those 
same particulars must certainly possess the 
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artistic imaginative faculty, they create such 
great results out of such uncommonly un- 
promising materials." 

These last remarks were of course unin- 
telligible to Frida, as indeed her uncle's 
remarks, made apparently to her, frequently 
were, without in the least destroying her 
enjoyment of his society. 

" Poor dear," she said, putting her hand on 
his with a motherly air that was very quaint, 
considering that he had what is commonly 
called "the advantage" of some eighteen 
years in age. 

The room in which the two sat was evidently 
a studio. There were portfolios resting 
against the walls, and canvases with their 
faces turned away from company, and some 
properties in the shape of draperies and 
costume. Artists' quarters have a reputa- 
tion for untidiness, but this room was fairly 
neat and decidedly comfortable, and the 
square, business-like desk and methodical- 
looking packets of papers suggested that the 
room was used for other purposes than the 
painting of pictures. It was a pleasant 
room, into which all the sun there was always 
found its way, and on this April afternoon 
it was brilliant with hght from the west, 
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which seemed to centre itself on the bowl of 
daffodils in the middle of the table. Elfrida, 
in her straight, dark-green frock, came in for 
a share of the splendour which beamed full 
upon her and drew golden lights from her 
soft falling hair. Outside, the garden and 
the field beyond wore spring's livery, ** shot 
with green and gold." It was not a romantic 
neighbourhood, being decidedly suburban, 
but spring is an enchantress who defies even 
new villas and tramcars, and glorifies with 
generous hand the most unpromising sur- 
roundings. Nor were the two who sat there 
in the sunshine insensible to hef influence ; 
they both felt it and rejoiced, the Uttle 
girl instinctively, the man with conscious 
appreciation. 

" Have you finished tea, Frida ? " he asked. 
" I feel like a lion at the Zoo with your eyes 
on* the crumbs I'm dropping. For pity's 
sake have another bun." 

Frida accepted the offer with alacrity, for 
downstairs tea occurred only twice a week, 
and rock buns were apt to vanish too quickly 
if they made their appearance often in the 
schoolroom. 

" Will you house-hunt to-morrow ? " she 
asked. 
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" Possibly, but let's discuss pleasant sub- 
jects for a bit." 

*' I always thought seeing over a house 
must be jolly/' remarked Frida reflectively. 

" A house, yes, I daresay. But, when you 
have to see over fifty or so, the jolliness 
rather wears off about the forty-ninth. I'm 
beginning seriously to consider a caravan for 
the summer months. How would you Uke 
that ? " 

" Of course I should love it ; to be gipsies 
would be the next best thing to Robin Hood. 
I was only thinking yesterday about Allan-a- 
Dale, when that horrid man noticed the mark 
on the drawing-room ceiling where the water 
came through, the day Piers upset the 
bath. 

" Tis the blue vault of Heaven with its crescent 
so pale, 
And with all its bright spangles," said Allan-a- 
Dale 

" He'd have felt small if we'd told him 
that was going to be our house now, wouldn't 
he?" 

'* He would, no doubt. A roof of that 
description would save in whitewash." 

'* What are you looking at ? " asked 
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Elfrida, seeing her uncle's eyes gazing over 
her head. Then, following them, she ex- 
claimed — 

'' What's that picture ? " 

'* A daub I haven't seen for years; I found 
it this afternoon." 

Elfrida went over to the easel and stood 
with her hands behind her, gravely con- 
templating the sketch. A sketch in water 
colours it was, of the roughest description 
and unfinished, but with a certain power 
and character about it. The foreground, 
too, a bit of woodland scenery, the mossy 
ground beneath a mighty beech, was painted 
in rather full detail as if it had been carefully 
studied on the spot, with the intention, after- 
wards abandoned, of working up the whole 
into a finished picture. The single figure 
suggested the same idea, for the face had 
been carefully finished while the rest was 
evidently incomplete. It was not a very 
new subject, the fair girUsh face belieing the 
boy's dress, the boar-spear resting against 
the fallen tree trunk on which its owner sat, 
looking up with dancing eyes from the 
fronds of gold-touched bracken, which she 
was plaiting, in children's fashion, into a 
feather. There was a certain joyous fresh- 
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ness about the picture, all unfinished as it 
was, an atmosphere of breezes dancing among 
the leaves, bird songs and Ught laughter, and 
untroubled blue sky glinting above the trees. 
Under it were scrawled in pencil the words, 
" Now I am in a holiday humour." Frida's 
eyes danced in response as she looked at it. 

'' It's Rosalind, isn't it ? " she said. 

*' Yes, it's Rosalind. I hope it's also * as 
you Uke it,' my critic." 

" I like it awfully. Did you get her in 
your head or have a model for her ? " 

'* A Uttle of both ; I never had a model in 
the costume, which accounts for its being sent 
home unfinished." 

" Uncle Austin, I love it," said the critic 
after another long gaze. *' I love the place 
almost as much as the Rosalind." 

" The place is real," said Uncle Austin, 
turning the sketch so that the western light 
fell full on the vivid, mossy green; "at least, 
it was real, it may be improved away now for 
all I know." 

" Where was it. Uncle Austin ? " 

" It was not the Forest of Arden, only an 
ordinary English one, and painfully civilized ; 
I'm afraid, Frida, you can go to it by train." 

" I don't care ; I wish I was in it. Haven't 
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any of these houses got forests anywhere near 
them ? I think a wood's the most exciting 
thing in the world. Anything might come 
round the corner any minute, mightn't it ? " 

" I daresay it might, if there were any 
corners for it to come round, which there 
rarely are. But I agree with you, Frida, 
about the great possibilities." 

'* Don't we Uke a lot of the same things, 
you and me," said Elfrida, with her head 
against his coat sleeve. 

** We do, old woman — ^brown rock-buns 
and woods and Shakespeare, for example." 

" Do you think it's cosier other people not 
caring so much about them, or do you think 
it'd be nicer if everybody Uked the same 
things ? " 

'' Defend us ! No, certainly not. I don't 
know about the cosiness, but I do know that 
the world would be slow enough without 
differences of opinion, and we should all 
get precious selfish without differences of 
taste." 

'* Uncle Austin ! " cried a sudden voice 
outside the window, " do you remember you 
promised to bowl to me at six ? " 

" At your service. Regie," and the uncle 
vaulted over the window sill and out into the 
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garden, turning round to jump Elfrida down 
after him. 

*' You weren't thinking of coming to field, 
I suppose, Frid ? " remarked the brother, 
who stood, laden with bat and stumps, on 
the lawn. 

" Of course she was," Uncle Austin an- 
swered for her. "^\^lere's the good of my 
bowling for catches with nobody to catch, 
when you never believe you're out ? Now 
then, Piers, old chap, stand out a bit deeper, 
for fear I take you for the ball. Here's the 
faithful Lil, of course. Where's Gerda? " 

" Coming in a minute; she's just finishing 
holding a skein for Granny." 

" All right, look alive, the light's going. 
You're a nice fellow to be hurrying me up 
when you hadn't so much as got your pads 
on." And Uncle Austin plunged into the 
attack as if particulars of houses and brushes 
and paints were equally uninteresting to him. 
There was another window looking out on to 
the strip of grass appropriated to the cricket 
pitch. A bright-faced, white-haired old lady 
was seated at it, tr5dng to wind a skein of 
wool, held at this moment by the little girl 
before her in a hanging fashion that did not 
promise smooth or rapid progress. Half the 
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wool slipping off her fingers recalled her 
attention to it, bringing a pair of those grey- 
blue eyes like Elfrida's from the window to 
the skein. 

*' Oh, Granny, I'm so sorry." 

*' No harm done, Gerda ; don't drop the 
rest to help pick it up, my child. You want 
to be out with the others ; put it on two 
chairs, dear. I can manage quite well." 

'* Indeed I shan't," exclaimed Gerda 
indignantly; "I'll hold it as straight as any- 
thing now. I was only looking out of the 
window, and thinking what a mercy ." 

" What was the particular mercy ? " asked 
Granny, dexterously disentangling knots. 

" The cricket. Gran dear, and Uncle Austin 
being there. It'll make Frida forget about 
Oliver CromweU and Regie about the 
Lancers." 

Then after a few minutes' silence, during 
which the ball made smooth progress, she 
asked — 

" Granny dear, I suppose Regie need 
learn dancing, needn't he ? " 

" I don't know any one that needs it more, 
Gerda." 

" Yes, Granny dear. P'raps that's why 
he hates it so." 
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" Ah, Gerda, old lady, if we never need do 
anything we didn't like we should be people 
without any backbones. There, that'll do ; 
do you want to pull the tail out ? " and the 
neatest of balls, wound from the inside, was 
presented for this operation. ** Now then, 
off you go," and the next moment a slamming 
door and flying feet on the gravel path 
announced that the last of the field had 
arrived on the scene. Granny smiled as she 
looked after her. 

** That child's heart is large enough to take 
the whole world into it," she remarked to 
herself ; "we mustn't let her begin to break 
it over Regie and the Lancers." 

Any one who had overheard the above 
remark might well have retorted that this 
same large-heartedness was not a remarkable 
quality in one of Mrs. Vaughan's grand- 
children, but had probably been inherited 
or learnt from the grandmother who had 
brought them up almost from babyhood. 
Her own wisest and tenderest care had been 
at the service of the four whom her soldier 
son had sent her from India now six years 
ago, and of baby Piers who followed two years 
later. Colonel Vaughan knew his mother's 
tastes and capabilities, and laughed at his 
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wife's scruples about the party of little ones 
who were to descend upon her. 

*^ You don't know my mother ; I wish you 
did," he said, '* and you'd know that, though 
our family are the most remarkable children 
that ever lived, they're lucky to be in such 
hands." 

*' I know, I know all that ; it's not of them 
I'm thinking," said his wife, ** but only think 
of an old lady, of course with aJl her little 
ways settled and fixed, being upset by four 
small children." 

''No," said the Colonel, '' that I defy them 
to do. I grant you they are remarkable 
children, but to upset their grandmother is 
a task beyond even their powers. I never 
knew the thing yet that could do it. An 
earthquake can't, for I was with her through 
one in the West Indies, nor a flood in the 
basement, nor all her servants leaving at a 
day's notice. If her drawing-room ceiling 
tumbles in on the morning of a big party, 
she entertains her guests on the stairs with 
the best grace in the world. If she lost all 
her property in the morning, she'd remember 
how many lumps of sugar you liked in the 
afternoon." 

Mrs. Vaughan laughed in spite of herself. 
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"Well, you ought to know," she said; 
" but most old ladies of seventy would think 
the arrival of four children rather a dis- 
turbing event." 

'* Whereas, my mother," said the Colonel, 
'* will simply remark, ' James, the big tea- 
pot and plenty of bread and butter/ " 

And, as a matter of fact, that was precisely 
what Mrs. Vaughan did say on that great 
occasion. For it so happened that the 
steamer arrived before it was expected, and 
the friends with whom the children had 
travelled put them into the first train, and 
they reached their new home in the afternoon, 
when the drawing-room was full of callers. 
There must have been half a dozen or more 
ladies drinking tea out of Granny's egg- 
shell china, and talking nineteen to the 
dozen about cooks and babies and the rival 
merits of Eton and Winchester for their 
boys, when James the footman, who had 
grown grey in Mrs. Vaughan's service, 
brought in, not the second teapot, but the 
information — 

" If you please, ma'am, a little boy and 
three little ladies of Master Reginald's, and 
two black nurses and a cage of love birds are 
in the hall." 
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To which Granny replied, without so much 
as dropping the sugar-tongs — 

" They must have arrived early ; poor 
dears, they'll want tea directly. James, let 
us have plenty of bread and butter.'* 

And then, excusing herself to her guests, 
she went down into the hall and took the 
four tired little grandchildren straight into 
her capacious heart, where they had lived 
in perfect confidence and satisfaction ever 
since. 

Perhaps, of the five, she understood Gerda 
the most completely, though, as she often 
said, she ought to have known something 
about Elfrida after bringing up her uncle, 
since the child was just Austin in petticoats. 
To which the said uncle, if he happened not 
to be in his happiest frame of mind, would 
occasionally reply — 

*' Yes, worse luck." 

On which his mother would scold him 
roundly for finding fault with his sweet little 
companion and confidante. 

" Only on Friddie's account, mother," he 
would say; *'for myself, she is both a very 
jolly little chum and a highly salutary 
looking-glass." 

The household which the mother and son 

U.F.B. c 
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managed together was on the whole a very 
harmonious one, where things went smoothly 
and a good deal of fun and beauty provided 
the butter and the jam to the daily bread of 
life, altogether a happy and a wholesome 
atmosphere for small people to develop in. 
Just now there was a change in prospect 
which might have disturbed the mind of a 
less well-balanced old lady than Mrs. Vaughan. 
Their lease of the suburban house where 
they had lived for the last six years was to 
expire in June, and the landlord had in- 
timated that it would be a convenience to 
liim if the house could be vacated as soon as 
possible, to accommodate a newly married 
son of his own. Mr. Vaughan was disposed 
to be vexed at the uprooting on his mother's 
account, but the old lady took the change 
with her usual philosophy, and was only 
distressed at the interference with a sketching 
tour, in which Austin usually indulged during 
April and May. Like most house-hunters 
they had passed through the successive 
:3taiges of feeling sure the only difficulty would 
be in selecting one among so many desirable 
residences, finding drawbacks to the desira- 
bility of them all, and vowing that there was 
no such thing as an attainable hous^ that 
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was fit to live in. It was the middle of April 
now, and still Austin was searching lists and 
writing for orders to view, with less and less 
hope of seeing his party settled in time for 
him to catch the apple blossom in Normandy, 
or even the blue hyacinths of an English 
wood. When the children had finally de- 
parted for the night, and he and his mother 
were sitting together in the window, loth to 
turn up the gas and put an end to the spring 
twilight, Mrs. Vaughan asked, as she had 
done many a time of late — 

** Nothing hopeful this afternoon, I 
suppose ? " 

" Well — ^nothing new," said Austin, with 
a certain meaning in his voice. 

** Something we have talked about before ? 
That place in Kent ? I thought the owner 
had decided not to let it." 

** No, not the Kentish place. In fact — 
well, this is not an agent's letter at all, and 
comes rather oddly just now. The Mosses 
want to leave King's Lodge at Midsummer, 
or at once if possible." 

** The Mosses ? I thought they were quite 
fixtures." 

** So did I, and so, I imagine, did they ; 
but the son has had an unexpected bit of 
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luck and come into a good appointment, and 
wants his mother and sister as house- 
keepers." 

" Well, Austin," said Granny, with a note 
of interrogation in her voice. 

" Well, mother. Did the Lodge never 
occur to you as an eligible family residence ? " 

There was a pause, broken only by the 
clicking of Granny's knitting needles, for her 
fingers worked all the faster in the dark, 
while she brought her mind to bear upon 
the new idea. 

"To tell the truth, Austin," she said at 
last, *' I never thought of it as suitable for 
us. There's the children's education to be 
considered." 

" Well, it's not beyond the bounds of 
civilized life. The girls would have to give 
up their present governess wherever we went, 
and Regie will be back at school in a week. 
And besides, I've a notion that a little rustica- 
ting would be good for them." 

'* I daresay you're right," said his mother 
thoughtfully. Her needles clicked for 
another minute, then stopped suddenly as 
she asked — 

'' Would you like it ? " 
he room was so dark that the two could 
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not see each other's faces, but they under- 
stood each other too well to need either light 
or many words. Austin, who was leaning 
against the window frame, came a step nearer 
to his mother's chair and put his hand on the 
back of it. 

'* Don't you suppose I know," he said, 
'* that you've never made a move for the 
place because you fancied I hated the sight 
of it ? What an uncommonly easy time we 
should have of it if we spent all our lives in 
mother-made glass cases. Don't you think 
my glass case days ought to be about over 
now I've nieces and nephews coming to 
years of maturity ? " 

Mrs. Vaughan's hand found his in the 
darkness. 

** My dear boy," she said, " you know I 
should never care about a place unless you 
liked it." 

" My dear mother, I've known all my life 
that the only person in this household whose 
comfort need never be considered is the 
mistress of it. Just try for once in a way to 
form a wish of your own. Would you like 
to Uve at King's Lodge for a bit ? " 

"Of course," said Mrs. Vaughan, as if 
struck by a new idea; *'it would be most 
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convenient if the Mosses would arrange for us 
to move in at once. You might get to 
Normandy after all." 

Austin gave a groan of comic disgust. 

'' Do try and obhterate me from the 
picture for one moment. If you refuse to 
have any will of your own, let's think of the 
children. It seems to me that a summer of 
the real country would be an excellent thing 
for them. Some remarks of Frida's to-day 
about the joys of a wood made me feel rather 
a brute." 

" Dear little souls ! Yes, you're quite 
right, Austin, and I think Reginald would 
like it for them. I wonder how soon we could 
get in." 

" If I said to-morrow you'd have bag and 
baggage ready, I know. But the Mosses may 
take longer to get into marching order. 
Suppose I prepare their minds by to-night's 
post and go down myself to-morrow after- 
noon. The place was done up last year; it 
oughtn't to want anything, but there's no 
telling. I'll go and write at once. Shall 
I turn up the gas ? " 

*' No, I think not, thank you, my boy. I 
like the blind man's holiday, and I don't 
a light to knit by." 
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But all the same Granny let her knitting 
lie in her lap and sat still by the window 
through which the scent of wallflowers came 
up strong and fragrant in the dusk. She 
was dreaming those day-dreams which come 
unbidden in the twilight, the dreams of old 
age, not of the future, but of the past. And 
unlike most memories of we self-absorbed 
human beings, she herself was not the central 
figure of the picture, and the tender regret 
and pity were for other people's sorrows, 
not her own. And meanwhile, in the studio, 
the central figure of Granny's day-dream 
briskly lighted his desk candles, wrote a 
business note, and proceeded to take it to 
the pillar himself. But first he took the 
water-colour sketch of Rosalind off the easel, 
looked at it for .a minute and shut it in a 
portfolio. 

'' I shall finish that," he remarked to 
himself, *' and give it to Frid on her birthday. 
I put some very fair work into it, and I hate 
leaving things half done." 

Then he blew out the candles, put on his hat, 
and went out into the twilight. 



CHAPTER II 

FRESH WOODS AND PASTURES NEW 

I like this place 
And willingly could waste my time in it. 
As You Like It. 
Act II. Scene IV. 

On each side of the chest of drawers which 
Elfrida and Gerda Vanghan shared there 
lay a small morocco-bound volume, presented 
by Granny on New Year's day, and lettered 
"Diarj-** on the back. Each contained an 
accurate account of the first week in the 
Januan^* of the war, becoming decidedly 
sketchy tow^ards the end of the month. 
Goda's infonuation, it is true, N\"as still tabu- 
lated in the most methodical manner, "" games," 
" tessonSj** and " general ex^nts '' appearing 
xundfft thfeir correct headings, but the entries 
grew •• small by degrees and beautifully less," 
the space which had once acoommodated a 
^da\ <ioing duty fe>r a week by the time 
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Easter was reached, whereas Frida's record 
was broken by blanks, which seemed tp 
indicate the happiness which has no history. 
But, however irregularly kept, these diaries 
were both more amusing and more charac- 
teristic than most records of the kind. The 
companionship of grown-up people robs many 
children of much of their originality, but the 
society of their artist uncle had had rather 
the opposite effect upon the little Vaughans. 
Without allowing them to go seriously wrong, 
he was not at all disposed to supply them 
with ideas at second hand, and they very 
early learnt that Uncle Austin expected them 
to think about things for themselves, and 
moreover that he never snubbed the con- 
clusions they came to. Among other good 
things they had learnt from him was absolute 
truthfulness, not only of word but of thought, 
which is rarer than people beUeve. 

** Draw what you see, not what you think 
ought to be there," he would impress upon 
them as they wielded pencil or brush under 
his direction, and the advice served them 
for other things than drawing lessons. 

*' Did you think that yourself, or hear 
some one say it ? " was the abrupt question 
with which he had stopped many a bit of 
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repeated nursery gossip, and the little girls were 
learning in their days of short frocks a certain 
accuracy of thought and directness of ex- 
pression none too common in this world of 
small talk. So that the impressions which 
each wrote in her diary on their arrival in 
their new home, which event started the 
journals again with new vigour for a few 
days, were their own impressions and not 
borrowed ones. Elfrida's ran as follows : — 
" I didn't know any one could be quite 
as perfectly happy as I am to-night. I 
don't mean that we're not always pretty 
happy, but this is different to anything I 
ever knew before. I suppose it's what's 
called realization, finding out things really 
are, when you only think perhaps they were. 
Of course there are two lots of things, things 
you know are real, and things you only think 
perhaps are, and I must say I think generally 
the ' perhaps things ' are the nicest. Uncle 
Austin says somebody thought of that before, 
in Greece, and he said that sometimes the 
' perhaps things ' move up into the ' real 
things' ' place, and to-day one of my 
' perhaps things ' moved up. We came 
this afternoon by train, but I'm not going 
to mind that; I think it's small to let little 
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things like that spoil it for you, and Granny 
says chivalry does not depend upon date and 
costume. All the same, I think the porter 
who dropped Granny's dressing-bag on my 
toe would have begged my pardon more if 
he'd had to win his spurs by being brave in 
war and courteous to women, for I am a 
feminine person if I am not quite twelve, 
and the bag was heavy and it was his fault. 
It spoilt the journey a little, and I had 
brought the wrong Handy Volume Shakespeare 
to read on the way, and I don't know if the 
one with "As You Like it" in it wasn't left 
dropped down between the drawers and the 
wall, and it's no good asking Jessie; one has 
to be very careful about asking for things, 
when they're not unpacked. But it didn't 
any of it matter when we got out at the 
station. Uncle Austin put Granny and Jessie 
and the luggage and Piers in a fly, and Gerda 
and Lil and him and me walked. And then 
we saw the forest, and it is forest really like 
in the books ; and there are glades and fern 
and a brook, and under one'^s feet it is all 
moss, and here and there heather, and Uncle 
Austin and Gerda saw a deer, only I was 
looking the other way, and I kept on feeling 
as if I wanted to say something and I couldn't. 
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only it made one feel quite jumpy to think it 
really was all there, and when we found some 
ashes where a fire had been and Gerda asked 
who made it and Uncle Austin said most Ukely 
gipsies, then I just seized hold of his arm and 
pinched it as hard as I could. And he said — 

"^Well, Frid,willitdo?' 

'^ And I said— 

*''It's all being real, Uncle Austin, any- 
thing might be real now/ 

''And he said — 

" ' Yes, keep a look out for Robin Hood, 
for you see the outlaws might take us for 
the Sheriff of Nottingham and keep out of 
the way/ 

"Of course I know that couldn't be real, 
and couldn't even be a 'perhaps thing,' 
because Robin Hood is dead and Rosalind 
and Touchstone and Jaques were only in 
Shakespeare's head, but all the same I feel 
as if lots more ' perhaps things ' might get 
real here, and as if interesting people might 
be about in this place and we might see 
them, and wonderful things might happen 
which might be good enough to put in a 
book. And it makes me feel quite excited 
wondering what there'll be in this book before 
I've done writing in it ! " 
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Gerda's journal, though dealing more 
exclusively with facts, was also characteristic. 
The information was tabulated after a fashion 
dear to Gerda's methodical mind. 

Under the head " General Events " was 
the following : — 

*' May 2nd. Came here just in time for 
tea. I like it awfully, and so do the others. 
Frida likes it so awfully that it's just as well 
Regie isn't at home, though I wish his 
holidays would come in birds-nesting time. 
But the boy who was rolling the gravel is 
going to get me a moorhen's egg, so I can 
tell him that when I write, and it'll help to 
make him take to it if Frida doesn't put him 
off. Piers started being cross about not 
walking from the station with us and Uncle 
Austin, but Granny let him ride on the box, 
so that put him all right. 

^^ In the forest it's awfully nice, and I found 
lots of pictures for Uncle Austin only just on 
the way from the station, and three or four 
places where one might have picnics. I 
have settled to garden a great deal ; Granny 
has given us bits of garden, and I think I 
shall grow vegetables and get Granny to buy 
them for the house. The gardener says it 
is a little late except for mustard and cress, 
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but I could have a good deal of that, and I 
must try to get the others to eat it more. 
Jessie says it is so good for the complexion, 
and Piers likes it very much if he has it 
between two good thick pieces of bread 
and butter so he can't taste it. I am think- 
ing of taming wild things too by kindness; 
the forest is full of birds and rabbits, and I 
daresay it will be quite new for them to be 
treated quite kindly and sensibly as I mean 
to treat them. I hope to get a good many 
tamed before Regie comes home, so that 
he'll have to say it can be done, and I shan't 
write to him about it beforehand. 

^^ Games. None, except oughts and 
crosses with Piers in the train. 

" Frida has not had time to make any up 
yet, and we are going to start all new ones. 

^' Lessons. None. Granny is going to teach 
us till somebody else begins, and we're to 
have a week's holiday first, so I shall have 
lots of time to plan." 

For planning, it must be understood, was 
an occupation as dear to Gerda's heart as 
fancying was to that of her elder sister. 
Gerda, her uncle always said, was a bom 
politician, and her theories for the benefit of 
her own Uttle universe were conceived and 
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worked out with the grasp and the precision 
of a true mathematical brain. She was 
methodical to a fault, and saw her own 
ends and objects with a directness of vision 
which was apt to make her somewhat con- 
temptuous of other people's vagaries. 

*' Gerda is so tidy in her mind/' Frida 
would complain, and Gerda quite realized 
the danger of her tastes, as was testified by 
an entry in her diary in a moment of 
humiliation. 

'' Putting things in classes is my besetting 
sin." 

Camilla, aged eight years, was less clever 
than either of her elder sisters, but was a 
sturdy, beaming enthusiastic maiden, with 
an inexhaustible fund of good temper, and a 
charming readiness to enter headlong into 
any and every plan proposed by the elders. 
Piers, two years younger, was still the nursery 
child, admitted by favour into schoolroom 
games and accepting his subordinate position 
with becoming meekness. 

Certainly a more critical person than 
Elfrida might have been excused for some 
rapture over the new home and its sur- 
roundings. The very name of the house. 
King's Lodge, recalled the days when it had 
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thorn, dense thicket and op«i ^ade, and 
\istas of Uue distance between the clustering 
tnmks. What wonder if Elfrida, whose 
romances had had hitherto to depend chiefly 
on her own imagination for their setting, 
fdt half wild with delight at such a reali- 
zation of her dreams. 

Uncle^ Austin stayed with the party for the 
first three daj-s, during which time he occu- 
pied himself vigorously in getting the house 
to rights, declaring that the disposal of 
furniture and hanging of pictures left him no 
time for exploring with the children. His 
nieces pitied him deeply, and were almost 
disposed to think Granny heartless for not 
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ordering him to let the pictures take their 
chance. But Granny had learnt the wise 
art of leaving her friends to go their own way, 
and perhaps knew better than the children 
did that Austin was not altogether sorry 
to have his hands full over the move. But 
the last day before he took flight for his 
Breton sketching tour he kept sacred to the 
children, and let them pilot him through 
their newly discovered country, without at 
all hinting that every inch of the ground was 
impressed upon his mind with that dis- 
tinctness which attaches to any spot con- 
nected with an unforgetable event in our lives. 

However, he gave himself up to the children 
as only Uncle Austin could do, and piloted 
his guides home at last through quite 
unexplored ground into which they had 
wandered. They came out on to the familiar 
road at last, laden with flowers, and dis- 
gracefully late for tea. Piers, whose legs 
were rather short for his sturdy frame, being 
mounted on Uncle Austin's back for the 
last half-mile. 

Presently, round a turn in the road, they 
came in sight of two children, a small boy 
aged seven years or thereabouts, who was 
picking flowers at the top of a high bank 

U.F.B. D 
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bordering the road, and a girl a year or so 
older, watching him from below. 

** You'd better come along, you had," 
she admonished him in particularly piercing 
tones. " You'll be late, that's what you'll 
be." 

The boy turned to obey, and, missing his 
footing, rolled head over heels down the bank 
into the Uttle ditch below, where he lay 
apparently quite unhiul and only mildly 
surprised. The sister, however, pounced upon 
him with the indignant exclamation — 

*' Oh, you bad boy, you ! look at your 
'at. Now you ar'n't tidy and you can't go 
to the party." 

The boy, at this information, gathered him- 
self up slowly, and, seeming suddenly to 
realize the situation, abandoned himself to 
despair and broke into the most dismal 
howls, while his sister stood contemplating 
him with an expression of grave considera- 
tion on her cheerful full-moon countenance. 

" What's the matter, old chap ? " inquired 
Mr. Vaughan, stopping beside the two. 

The boy seemed too much absorbed in his 
misfortunes to notice the question. His 
sister volunteered the unnecessary informa- 
tion — 
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" 'E's a-cryin\" 

'* Thanks, I'd noticed that," said Uncle 
Austin, while the ear-splitting howls con- 
tinued; *' but what's he crying for ? " 

'' 'Is 'at's broke," said his sister in cheerful 
tones, ** so 'e can't go to the party." 

The boy redoubled his sobs, reiterating 
that he would go to the party — teacher had 
promised he should go. 

'*No, she ain't," corrected his companion; 
'* she said you could come if you come tidy, 
and now you ain't tidy no more. I'd go 
home if I was you." 

" I won't, I won't," howled her brother. " I 
want to go to Phosie's party." 

" Phosie won't have you come untidy," 
was the decided answer; '* you'd better make 
haste home." 

** Oh, you mean going on yourself," said 
Mr. Vaughan. 

'' I'm tidy," said the Uttle Pharisee, with 
a satisfied glance at her irreproachable 
pinafore. 

'' Well, I call it very unkind of you," 
burst out Gerda. "I don't see how you can 
go on to your party and let him go back, poor 
Uttle boy. I know you won't enjoy your- 
self." 
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The round-faced maiden seemed rather 
bewildered than crushed. 

" I always enjoys myself," she said. 
'* Teacher she does 'ave lovely parties. But 
she said we wasn't to come no more if we 
didn't come tidy, so how can 'e go ? 'E was 
a-climbin' up after flowers, and look at 'is 
'at." 

The 'at in question was a straw with an 
abnormally wide brim, which must have made 
its wearer's face Uke the conventional rising 
sun, but the symmetry of the rays was 
destroyed by a rent right across the front. 

" Aunt Jemmy will give 'im the strap and 
no mistake," said the youthful Job's com- 
forter, inserting a fat finger into the crack, 
a remark which naturally elicited fresh 
howls. 

** Well, if I was yoiu: teacher I shouldn't 
want to see you," said Gerda severely. 

** Oh, yes, she will," said the young lady, 
confidently; "she said she'd be pleased to 
see us all if we comed tidy. And Phosie, 
she said she was right down ashamed of 
belonging to us if we didn't." 

" And who may Phosie be ? " inquired 
Mr. Vaughan. 

The child looked incredulous. 
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*' Didn't you know she was my eldest 
sister?" she said. "She does for teacher." 

**Does she, though ? I don't wonder either, 
if there's any family likeness. Well, now, 
look here. It seems to me that, if your 
teacher is as good a sort as you say she is, 
she'll perhaps overlook the hat if you go 
along and make a clean breast of it. Anyhow, 
I should think she'll like you better than 
if you leave this poor little beggar to go 
home by himself. I should wipe him up and 
go on if I were you, and I shouldn't wonder 
if you both get some tea." 

The little girl looked him up and down 
with perfect composure. 

" I don't know," she said consideringly. 
"Teacher, she said *come tidy,' and he ain't 
done it." Then, with a sudden inspiration, 
and a smile, which broadened her face out 
like a reflection in a spoon bowl, she 
added — 

" But if you was to ask for 'im it'd be 
all right." 

"Oh, that wouldn't make any difference," 
said Mr. Vaughan hastily; "your teacher 
doesn't know me, and what's more I'm not 
asked to the party, tidy or untidy,' and I'm 
very untidy at this moment, and I've got 
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to get home to my mother and to take these 
young ladies to their tea.'* 

" You might send her a letter/* suggested 
the undaunted damsel, " like mother sends 
to governess when she wants me on a washing 
day/' 

" But I tell you she doesn't know me, my 
good child," persisted Mr. Vaughan. 

** But, Uncle Austin, you might write just 
on a bit of paper and say it was an accident," 
suggested Elfrida; "you know we saw him 
tumble down." 

'* Well, if it's any satisfaction to you she 
can have my testimony," said Uncle Austin, 
feeling in his pocket for a pencil. 

The little giri dragged her brother on to 
his feet. 

" It's all right. Tommy," she said in her 
trenchant tones ; '* you can 'old your noise. 
The gentleman's a-writin' to teacher to say 
you've got to 'ave tea." 

" I'm doing nothing of the sort," said 
Mr. Vaughan emphatically; "that's for her 
to decide. I'm only saying I saw your 
brother roll down the bank, and that I have 
your word he was tidy to start with." 

So saying, he took a card out of his pocket-^ 
book and wrote on it with some amusement 
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a few lines in pencil, apologizing for inter- 
ceding for the bearer, who had had an acci- 
dent on the road and was in great trouble 
at the idea of losing his treat. 

The little girl had meantime been polishing 
her brother from head to foot much as one 
would scrub a floor, and his face glowed as 
much with rubbing as satisfaction as the 
talismanic note was put into her hand. 

" She'll be sure to let him come," she said, 
nodding serenely to Mr. Vaughan. 

" Whatever your teacher does is certain 
to be right,'' said Uncle Austin, with a severe 
effort at upholding authority. "Now get 
away with you, and don't let him damage 
himself again before you get there." 

The children marched off hand in hand 
with perfect confidence, gazing every minute 
or two with satisfied eyes at the magic card 
which was to act as an admission ticket to 
the delights of the party. 

" A horrid little girl," was the verdict of 
Elfrida and Gerda; ''a nasty selfish little 
thing." 

" Frankly selfish," said Uncle Austin* 
*' Most of us are pretty selfish, but we manage 
to conceal it." 

" I wonder if we shall see them again," 
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said Elfrida. ''I dare say we shall^ and the 
teacher too. Unde Austin^ won't she be 
excited when she gets your letter?** 

*' Quite overcome, I should think, Frid; 
knocked all of a heap, in fact. Very in- 
dignant at a stranger interfering between 
her and her class.** 

" Not if she*s nice,** said Gerda decidedly. 
** We'll write and tell you all about it if we 
hear. Oh, dear, it is horrid you going. 
What a dreadful lot of things we shall have 
to write and tell you ! ** 

" Poor old Gerda, and on foreign paper too. 
It is hard, I grant you." 

" You know I didn't mean only that,** 
and Gerda's fair head was against his arm. 
" It's horrid having you gone." 

" I'm not disappearing for ever, old woman. 
Six weeks '11 see me back to keep you in order 
again, and you'll have no end to do in the 
meantime. I shall find you a regular set of 
foresters when I come back. Hark ! do 
you hear that nightingale ? " 

He stood still, and the girls held their 
breath to listen to the '' thick, fast warble," 
answered immediately from a Uttle distance. 
Elfrida's face was radiant. 

''They're telling each other something," 
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she whispered. " Wasn't the nightingale a 
lady really, turned into a bird ? " 

** Regie would like an egg/' murmured 
Gerda. 

There was a pause, filled only by the 
jubilant music. Then Piers spoke. 

" Uncle Austin." 

" Yes, old chap ! " 

" Should you think Jessie would have 
unpacked the jam in time for tea to-night ? " 

Frida's '* Piers!" expressed volumes, and 
Uncle Austin roared with laughter. 

'* Lay the blame on me, Frid," he said; 
" I promised to pilot him home by tea time. 
Don't you know the proverb, * It's ill talking 
between a full man and a fasting ' ? Take 
my word for it, those nightingales dined 
early. We'll get home without another 
check. Piers, old chap, and if Jessie hasn't 
got as low as the jam, we'll dig it out our- 
selves." 

And home he hurried them all straight 
away, and if his young nephew had broken 
in on any thoughts of his own, nobody was 
ever likely to hear what they had been 
about. 



CHAPTER III 

THE RESCUE PARTY 

There they live like the Old Robin Hood of England : 
; . . and fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the 
golden world. 

As You Like It. 
Act I. Scene I. 

Elfrida Vaughan sat on the highest bough 
of a certain bent and aged apple tree in a Uttle 
orchard behind King's Lodge. The lower 
branches were tenanted respectively by Gerda, 
Camilla and Piers, who had been hauled into 
position with some difficulty, and at the 
expense of some scratches from the rough 
bark of the tree upon a pair of fat and long- 
suffering bare legs. It was a perfect tree to 
climb, being bent and twisted and supported 
by a wooden prop in such a way that a sure- 
footed person with fairly good balance could 
walk up the sloping trunk to the higher 
stories among the branches. 

Camilla always tumbled off half-way, it is 

42 
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true, but her powers of balancing herself 
were not of the greatest, and she tumbled 
about too much to mind it. That tree had 
already become a place of importance. The 
Crumpety Tree, it had been christened, from 
the immortal tree of Nonsense fame, on the 
top of which " the Quangle- Wangle sat," and 
thither the family were henceforward to be 
summoned, to have communicated to them 
the crop of brilliant ideas which were blossom- 
ing already in Fridays brain, and which were 
to be converted into plans by Gerda's genius 
for organization. And on this particular day 
the meeting in the Crumpety Tree had been 
convened for this very purpose, for. Uncle 
Austin having started for Brittany that 
morning, it seemed desirable to relieve the 
general depression by the exciting business of 
starting the new plan of campaign. 

" I'm sogladweVemet," Camilla announced 
as she wedged herself into the particular fork 
assigned to her; "one feels so unsettled till 
one knows who one is." 

For the world of ^'perhaps," which Elfrida 
looked upon as so superior to the region of such 
every -day facts as rice pudding, French 
exercises and compound division, was familiar 
ground to all the family, who were wont to 
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hang those " comforting curtains knit of 
fancy's yam" pretty closely about their every- 
day life, so that the heading " Games " in 
Gerda's diary meant the other side of their 
existence, in which they wore coats of mail, 
Lincoln green, or Highland garb, as the case 
might be, a double personality of which even 
Granny and Uncle Austin had only occasion- 
ally glimpses. One of Uncle Austin's special 
virtues was that he never forgot who anybody 
was and in what century his nephews and 
nieces happened to be living, unlike their un- 
fortimate nursemaid Jessie, who came one 
day with indignant tears to Granny, declaring 
she couldn't stand it no longer and she must 
give notice, for the young ladies wouldn't do 
a single thing she told them in a decent. 
Christian way, and it shouldn't be her fault 
if they caught their deaths and went off into 
consumption over such goings on. Granny 
found, on inquiry, that, the schoolroom being 
just then a crusading camp, Frida and Gerda 
were deaf to all requests not addressed to 
them in mediaeval English, and were accusr 
tomed to spend half the night lying on guard 
across their bedroom door, which refused to 
open to the morning water without the 
necessary password. Any change in the daily 
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routine, the beginning of holidays or a visit 
to the country or the sea, would send the in- 
ventive and the constructive brain off on a new 
tack, so it can easily be imagined that such an 
event as the move out of town required a 
complete re-cast of all previous arrangements. 
Hence the meeting in the Crumpety Tree 
which Camilla hailed with such satisfaction, 
for she had spent the last term in supporting 
successively the somewhat dissimilar parts of 
Osmond de Centeville and Flora Macdonald, 
and, as she always gave her whole energies to 
the work, she was anxious to know into what 
new channels they were to be directed. 

" We have called this meeting," announced 
Frida from her perch, ** to say that now we 
have come to live at King's Lodge.*' 

Gerda's bough swayed ominously. Frida's 
statements were often a sore trial to her 
accurate mind on these occasions. 

'' The meeting knew that before," she 
murmured. 

*' There's always something to begin with 
that one knew before," saidElfrida. ''What I 
am going on to say is, that now we have come 
to live here, of course everything will start 
fresh, and we shall have different games and 
play them in quite a different way." 
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*' Here, here," applauded Camilla, risking 
her balance in the vigour of her acquiescence. 
'' What are we going to be ? " 

" Vm coming to that," said Frida. " I'm 
going to say that we shall now be people to 
suit this place. Up to now the place has had 
to suit the people, but here we've got it all 
ready made, and when we've got a forest it'll 
be a sin and a shame not to use it." 

" On wet days too ? " inquired Camilla 
anxiously. " It's sure to rain sometimes/* 

*' Jessie's umbrella has got its rib poked 
through the cover of it," interposed Piers, 
who was dreadfully given to introducing 
irrelevant matter into the discussions. ** Last 
night, after we were in bed, she darned 
it." 

'* And nurse said where was the good of 
doing that without having the rib mended ? " 
put in Camilla; '' but there's an old man in 
the village that mends them — he came in last 
night and said he hoped Granny'd patronize 
him, as he'd got a bedridden brother-in-law. 
Should you think she would, Frid ? " 

'' Oh, do let's not be beside the subject," 
groaned Gerda. *' Where's the good of meetings 
if they don't keep to the point ? " she added, 
uttering unconsciously the complaint of most 
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chairmen since meetings began. " Just tell us 
about the games, and then let's discuss." 

" Well/' said Elfrida impressively, '' what 
I'm going to say is that we are going to be 
outlaws that have been turned out by tyranny 
and injustice from our rightful inheritance 
and have taken to the greenwood, where we 
live on venison and on robbing bad people 
that ought to be robbed. We are as happy 
as can be, and don't want to go back, so our 
enemies are just sold, and that makes them 
so savage that they are always after us, and 
we have to hide in pathless depths where they 
can't find us. We shall all choose who we 
should like to be, only they must be those 
sort of driven-out people, and I am just 
going to say that I shall not want to be Robin 
Hood, so Gerda may have him if she likes. I 
am going to be Rosalind." 

This announcement produced some surprise 
among the audience, for Elfrida, though by 
no means masculine in her tastes, had a strong 
liking for the hero's part. Probably, in the 
early days of a healthy-minded child, the love 
of protecting is far stronger than the fancy 
for being protected, and there is no denying 
that the knight who overthrows his enemy in 
the lists has a more interesting part than the 
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lady who watches the performance, untfl the 
moment arrives for binding up her champion's 
woimds. For the villain's part there was 
never any competition, only Regie, out of 
sheer perversity, would choose to represent 
Front de Boeuf, false Sextus, or Amulf of 
Flanders, declaring that there was no fun in 
a battle with no enemies ; as if there were not 
as much satisfaction to be got out of belabour- 
ing the garden gate or the nursery cupboard 
door as in fighting an opponent with a news^ 
paper sword, who, in the excitement of the 
moment, might so far forget himself as to 
overcome you. In fact^ if one may use the 
expression, the battles went on more peace- 
fully in term time than in the hoUdays. So 
that Elfrida's choice of a feminine part created 
some astonishment among her family. 

** I believe it's partly the clothes," was 
Gerda's mental comment, nor was she alto- 
gether wrong, for that graceful figure in the 
quaint boy's dress had left its strong im- 
pression on Frida's artistic fancy. Camilla's 
thoughts were of a different order ; her 
vaulting ambition instantly leapt to the idea 
of filling the coveted part of Robin Hood if 
Gerda should not care about him. Camilla 
would have been cheerfully prepared to do 
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the duties of any character, real or fictitious, 
from Queen Mab to Alexander the Great, 
and she had privately practised certain 
scenes from the life of the great outlaw, with 
only Piers for audience. 

"If Gerda wants to be someone else, I'd do 
Robin Hood," she volunteered. '* When Fm 
waiting to have my hair done I often play at 
killing Guy of Gisbom ; you know, * With 
one sudden back-handed stroke slew poor 
Guy of Gisbom on the spot.' I can do the 
sudden back-handed stroke awfully well with 
my frock off. Yesterday I knocked nurse's 
armchair clean over.". 

To-day the thing that went clean over 
was Camilla herself, who, in demonstrating 
the death stroke of the unfortunate Guy, 
overbalanced and went headlong down 
among the buttercups, bringing with her 
a considerable promise of future apples. She 
picked herself up with wonderful unconcern, 
and crawled up the trunk again, with dire 
results to the front of her frock. When she 
was seated, Elfrida began diffidently, for the 
children had been brought up among consider- 
ate people who were accustomed to avoid 
treading on each other's corns and did not 
save all their politeness for the outside world. 

U.F.B. E 
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" I think perhaps you'd better let Gerda 
be Robin Hood, Lil; you see, she's the tallest.*' 

'' All right," said Camilla, rubbing her 
hands on her frock ; ** think up somebody 
for me." 

" If you're going to be Rosalind, who's 
going to be Orlando ? " asked Gerda doubt- 
fuUy. 

'' I can be him, if you like," said the ever- 
willing Lil ; '* he's the wrestling one, I know. 
You know, Frid, I can wrestle like anything, 
Regie taught me, and once I got him 
down, with curling my leg round his, only 
I never remind him of it." 

*' Oh, I don't think we shall want an 
Orlando," said Elfrida. " I'm going to live 
with the outlaws, you see ; so there wouldn't 
be any time for the part with him." 

Camilla submitted immediately ; certainly 
in Elfrida's plans for the heroine an Orlando 
was an unnecessary appendage. 

" You could be Little John if you liked," 
said Gerda, *' and you could have a quarter 
staff — ^it would be a change from all bows 
and arrows — or you could be Will Stutely and 
be rescued from the Sheriff of Nottingham — 
that wouldn't be half a bad thing for you 
to be ; we'd have you going to be handed 
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on a big tree with a skipping rope and then 
rescued, or you could be Allan-a-Dale or 
his wife, if you liked." 

" What's the good of a wife ? " said Camilla, 
who shared the family contempt for the part 
of heroine. 

'' Well, I suppose she cooked the venison 
and tied them up when they got wounded; 
you know you love tying people up." 

Camilla swung gently on her bough, weigh- 
ing the advantages, with the result that the 
attractions of the quarter staff outweighed 
those of the bandaging. 

'' I think I'll have Little John," she said ; 
" I like rescuing best, and I could do a good 
deal with my quarter staff." 

" Talking about rescuing," said Elfrida, 
whose fertile brain had set off on a fresh 
tack, " one could be a knight errant beauti- 
fully in the forest, and find ladies tied to 
the trees by their hair. There was the 
Red Cross Knight, now, and Una." 

" Oh, I should love to be him," cried 
Camilla, radiant ; " I could put a red flannel 
cross on Osmond's mantle in no time." 

Gerda groaned. 

'*The point was outlaws," she urged; 
*' do let's keep to them/' 
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" There's no reason why the Red Cross 
Knight shouldn't stop with them for a bit," 
said the more versatile Frida, '* and Lil could 
do Little John quite well when he was wanted, 
and Piers might still be Will Stutely." 

" I'll get yesterday's Times and make my 
sword this minute," said the enraptured Lil. 

*' Shall I have a sword ? " asked Piers. 

*' Perhaps you will by-and-by, if there's 
a fight. And you'll have the most lovely 
fun, being led out with the skipping rope 
round your neck, and saying, * Let some kind 
soul who hears me take my farewells to my 
gallant comrades,' and then us coming in 
and rescuing you. Oh, you'll be a really very 
important person." 

'' There goes the dinner bell," said Camilla, 
scrambling down. '' I daresay Granny might 
think I ought to wash my hands." 

The colour of the hands in question might 
have excused any one for thinking such an 
operation very^ necessary, and Frida and 
Gerda, following down, dragged Piers out 
of his fork, and set off for the house. 

'' And this afternoon we'll have a regular 
good explore, and settle where our retreat 
shall be, and everj^hing," said Elfrida as they 
went; ''so when you hear the blast of the 
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bugle, be ready to follow, all merry men of the 
band." 

" You're Rosalind, you know,'' gently sug- 
gested Robin Hood. 

'' Never mind," said Frida undauntedly, 
" I shall be a sort of Joan of Arc girl ; you 
know there have been lots, people like the 
Countess of Derby and Boadicea. I shouldn't 
be a girl at all if it wasn't that kind." 

" It's all very well," said Gerda, as the 
two younger ones rushed on ahead, *' but 
it seems to me rather a mixed sort of game. 
I thought we'd planned all outlaws, and I 
don't believe Rosalind and Robin Hood 
and the Red Cross Knight lived at the same 
time." 

'' That doesn't matter," said Frida readily; 
'' there were knights about with Robin Hood 
because of the Black Knight in Ivanhoe. 
And Rosalind's all right. Uncle Austin says 
Shakespeare didn't have any periods — he 
was for all time; that's what we're going to 
be." 

Gerda agreed, but reluctantly. An ana- 
chronism was real pain to her tidy mind, and 
her faith in Shakespeare was shaken. 

It was a perfect afternoon, the real May of 
the poets, which exists in England far more 
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often than critics would have us believe. 
All earth and air were instinct with eager 
young life, not just dawning, as in the tender 
beauty of March and April, but fully awake, 
radiant and rapturous, half intoxicated 
' with very joy of being.' The birds sang 
eagerly, breathlessly, as if rushing and 
tripping over each other in the hurry of 
delight ; garden, wood and meadow burst 
out into splendour, the heart of nature seemed 
beating faster, pulses danced and blood 
flowed quicker, all the world was full of 
magnificent possibilities. To older and 
soberer folks than the children, the forest 
that day was fairy ground. Green-clad 
archers, distressed maidens or wandering 
knights should be hailed as ordinary tenants 
of the woods on such a day. But there was 
one man in the forest that afternoon, moving 
slowly along a broad cart track in a wheeled 
invalid chair, to whom the universal rejoicing 
brought pain rather than pleasure. He was 
a young man still, and a few years ago might 
have passed among a crowd of ordinary 
good-looking well-bred young Englishmen, 
but suffering had refined his features into 
something approaching beauty. There was 
a pathetic contrast between the helpless 
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form in the chair and the restless activity 
of the brain that looked through the keen 
dark eyes. The mind seemed so terribly 
alive and awake, so hampered by the helpless- 
ness of the limbs that should have served 
it, and the hard, sardonic line of the thin 
lips marked the man's restraint and scorn 
of his own restless impulses and desires. The 
guardian of the chair and its occupant did 
not fulfil one's idea of a suitable protector 
for an invalid. She was a sturdy, ruddy 
country girl, with no particular tenderness 
about her beyond an air of superabundant 
good nature, and she pushed her charge 
along with a series of bumps and jolts which 
would have been trying to any one in perfect 
healths He made no complaint, however^ 
though he winced now and then involuntarily 
as a fresh push from the vigorous arms sent 
one wheel jolting into the cart rut, and the 
cynical smile hardened painfully upon his 
Ups. The chair came to a stand at last 
at the top of a steep incline where the grotmd 
fell to a still, green pool lying in a hollow. 
The girl pulled out a pocket-handkerchief 
and rubbed her rubicund face vigorously^ 

^' There you are, sir," she remarked in 
trenchant and cheerful tones. 
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" Yes, here I am/' said her charge com- 
posedly, though still quivering and flinching 
with the final shaking. 

" Ain't you glad you came," continued 
his charioteer with aggressive cheerfulness. 
" I told you, didn't I, you'd be a deal better 
out, a lovely day Uke this, than moping 
yoiu'self to death indoors." 

'* You did tell me so, several times," was 
the reply. 

" Bless you, sir, it isn't only me that says 
it," said the frank young woman, stooping 
to tie her boot-lace, with much energy; " my 
Aunt Jemmy she says to me, Monday was a 
week, ' It's fidgets and moping as is half the 
trouble with yoiu" poor master, Phosie, and 
your business is to liven him and wake him 
up a bit, for the young lady wouldn't go 
against him if it was ever so, not if he wanted 
the top brick off the chimney. That's your 
clear duty,' says she; ' mind you do it,' and 
I'm siu-e I try to." 

" That I can testify to," said the master. 
'' in your efforts to wake me up and keep 
me awake you never spare yourself." 

" Oh, bless you, I'm not the one to spare 
myself," said Phosie heartily. " It's as I 
say to Aunt Jemmy, ' That's what I'm here 
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for/ I says, * as much as anything, to help 
look after master; and if he's a bit contrary, 
well, of course, we know he's afilicted, and 
one just puts up with it.' " 

" It's exceedingly kind of you to say so, 
I'm sure. Now don't you think I'm taking 
up too much of your valuable time this 
afternoon ? " 

*' Well, of course, there's the verandah 
to scrub," remarked Phosie, " but it'll last 
till Monday if you'd hke me to take you 
on a bit," and she seized the handle of the 
chair and prepared for action. 

'* Oh, I can wait," said her master hastily, 
as his carriage began to swing round. '* I 
shouldn't hke to keep you from the verandah, 
though scubbing is hard work for such delicate 
arms as yoiu's. Leave me where I am and 
come back when you've done." 

*' All right, sir," said Phosie cheerfully, drop- 
ping the front wheel with a shock which made 
the chair tremble from head to foot. '' You 
can't come to no harm, can you, and I'll be 
back before you've time to miss me." 

" I've no doubt," miu'mured her victim, 
as his handmaiden plunged down the hill 
and was speedily lost among the trees. The 
smile still lingered on his lips while her by 
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no means fairy footfall sounded among the 
bushes, but he sat motionless, with eyes 
closed on the sunshine, and brow and mouth 
drawn into painful lines. The sound of 
Phosie's retreat died away, but the air around 
him was jubilant with bird music, more 
distinct in the silence from human voices; a 
cuckoo called close to him again and again, 
and he put up a hand impatiently as if 
vexed by the sound. A moment later he 
lifted his head with a petulant expression 
as a voice sounded among the trees. It was 
a child's voice, clear and ringing, so that he 
could hear every word. 

" Brave friends and sturdy foresters, the 
deed to which we go is fraught with many 
dangers." 

'' Therefore it is all the dearer to every 
stout heart in our band," said another voice. 

" Yes, we don't care what happens if we 
get him back," exclaimed a third. 

" Lil, that isn't a bit the way for you to 
speak." 

'' Well, tell me what to say then ; I haven't 
got used to being him yet." 

'' Oh bother, you know. Say your sword 
is always at the service of the distressed, 
and especially your kind hosts ; you can make 
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up something. Now then, Piers, come on, 
put your head in the noose ; now I'll be the 
executioner just for a minute, and you all 
make a sort of roar for the crowd; they 
always roar, the crowds do. Come on. Piers, 
what's the matter ? " 

'' Only it doesn't feel very nice round my 
neck, Gerda. When ropes get tied round 
people's necks they die, you know. Jessie 
knew a man what put his head out of a window 
and the blind caught hold of him round his 
neck, and when the people came he was 
smothered. I think it was smothered — ^it 
was something like that, and it hurt." 

" Strangled, I suppose you mean. You're 
not going to be strangled, and it wouldn't 
hurt if you were; hanging's quite painless. 
And we're going to rescue you in a minute." 

** Couldn't I be a rescuing one ? " sug- 
gested Piers, who had suffered from the part 
of victim before now. 

" How can you, my good boy, when there 
must be one to rescue ? Don't you see how 
nice it is to be a separate person by yourself ? 
There's all us three rescuing and only you 
being rescued, much more uncommon. Now 
then, that's the tree of execution, those 
faggots are the crowd, and you're facing 
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them as becomes a follower of Robin Hood. 
Prisoner, the hour is come; you needn't 
keep your thumb in the noose, I shan't pull 
it tight. Have you anything to say ? " 

'' N — ^no, I don't think so," said Piers, 
reluctantly loosing his hold of the skipping- 
rope, and thinking of the gentleman in the 
blind-cord. 

*' Yes you have," corrected the executioner ; 
'* you've got to say, * Let some kind soul 
who hears me take my farewells to my 
gallant comrades,' and then I begin to pull 
the noose, and then you hear the horn." 

" Couldn't I hear the horn first ?" said the 
prisoner desperately. 

Whether the executioner's sense of the 
fitness of things would have allowed this 
change in the course of events will never be 
satisfactorily known, for at this moment an 
interruption occurred, more unexpected and 
startling than any bugle summons, and 
bidding fair to end in an unexpected tragedy. 
The faggots had not been the only spectators 
of the preparations for execution, which 
had been watched by the gentleman in the 
wheeled chair, at first with a rather weary 
impatience, then with involuntary interest. 
Only a Ught screen of bushes separated 
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him from them, but the prisoner and the 
rescuers were too much absorbed to notice 
him as he pushed himself forward to see them 
better. Elfrida, in her character as rescuer, 
was in ambush behind a hawthorn bush 
close to him, but quite unconscious of his 
presence, and the first intimation of it was 
a sudden sound and exclamation making 
her turn her head to see the front wheel of 
the chair over the edge of the steep incline 
and the chair itself tipping helplessly forward, 
its occupant powerless to stop it. 

Frida saw the danger and sprang at the 
chair, seizing the back handle. The weight 
was too much for her to stop it, but steady 
it she did, running after it down the hill and 
splashing with it knee deep into the green 
water. Her cry had the effect of tightening 
the skipping rope by a jerk of Gerda's arm, 
until the prisoner set up a howl, thinking 
the smothering process had begun, and then 
brought Robin Hood and the Red Cross 
Knight at full speed down the hill to share 
in this unexpected and novel form of rescue. 
Will Stutely very naturally employed the 
moment in preventing any repetition of the 
blind-cord tragedy by wriggling out of the 
noose and depositing the skipping-rope in the 
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middle of the hawthorn bush, after which 
he followed more slowly. The whole thing 
had happened in far less time than it takes 
to tell. Fridays action had been rather by 
instinct than by any clear intention, and, as 
she stood still clinging to the back of the chair, 
excitement quite overpowered natural shy- 
ness. 

" Oh, I say," she gasped, " I'm awfully 
sorry I couldn't stop you, but you're very 
heavy, you know." 

" It was my own fault," said the stranger, 
and there was a moment's silence while 
Elfrida panted and the other two watched 
from the edge of the water. Then Camilla's 
voice said in a loud and awestruck whisper — 

" Frid, I'm afraid he's dead." 

*' No, I'm not," said the occupant of the 
chair ; " I take a lot of killing. I probably 
should have been, though, if you hadn't 
stopped me going head over heels ; come 
roimd in front and let me see you." 

Frida obeyed, splashing through the water 
and standing in front of the chair, a somewhat 
disreputable object, mud up to her knees, 
her sailor hat gone, likewise her hair-ribbon, 
and her limp locks hanging in the wildest 
confusion about her face. 
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" Is that all of you ? " inquired the stranger. 
*' How on earth did you hold me steady, a 
scrap of a thing like you ? " 

" I'm tremendously strong/' said Frida, 
slightly indignant at such a description of 
herself. 

'' You must be. Now, hadn't you better 
get yourself out of the water ? " 

'' I was wondering if we couldn't get you 
out," said Frida shyly. " Isn't it — isn't it 
rather cold for your feet ? " 

" It's better than my head, which would 
have been downwards if it hadn't been for 
you. But even your mighty arms can't 
push me uphill." 

" I think all of us might together," said 
Frida looking at the others. 

" I'm certain we could," said Camilla, 
ready as usual. 

"I greatly doubt it," said the stranger. 
'' I should recommend you to go on with 
the other rescue work, which you'll find 
much more satisfactory, and I'll watch you 
from here." 

" Oh, no," cried Elfrida and Gerda together, 
'' you can't, you'll be so cold." 

" We'll go and fetch some one if you think 
we can't do it," added Gerda; "only I'm 
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afraid it'll take such a time. Don't you 
think we might try ? You don't know how 
strong we are." 

** Oh, you can try by all means," said 
their new acquaintance indifferently. ** Don't 
hurt yourselves, that's all." 

The children were quite prepared to make 
the attempt, and would probably have ended 
by turning the chair over sideways and 
precipitating its occupant into the pond, 
when a fortunate diversion occurred. A 
voice was heard calling — 

*' Hugh, where are you ? " and the next 
moment a young lady appeared on the 
opposite side of the hollow. 

As her eyes rested on the group beneath 
her she gave a dismayed exclamation, then 
called to the children — 

'' Don't try to move it — wait till I come," 
and hurried round the edge of the water to 
join them. 



CHAPTER IV 

A RECOGNITION 

It is a* hard matter for friends to meet ; but moun- 
tains may be removed with earthquakes, and so en- 
counter. 
, As You Like It. 

Act III, Scene II. 

The new-comer was a valuable assistant, for 
she was tall, well built and vigorous, and she 
gave herself at once, without stopping for 
question or conmient, to the business of 
getting the chair out of the water and mud, 
in which the wheels were stuck fast. She 
claimed the children's assistance quite 
naturally, as if understanding that they only 
wanted a director, and she tucked up her 
skirts and took the deepest water herself, 
pushing the chair through it to the end of the 
hollow, where the ground rose more gradually, 
instead of attempting the impossible task of 
getting it up the steep bank. Not a word 
was spoken, except for an occasional direction 

U.F.B. ^ F 
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or suggestion, until the carriage and its 
occupant were safely on dry land. Then the 
new-comer said heartily — 

** Thank you very much indeed ; how on 
earth did he get there ? " 

" I put myself there," said the gentleman 
calmly. " You needn't blame Phosie, for she 
left me where I told her. There's not a soul 
to be abused except myself, and if it hadn't 
been for that young lady there would have 
been very little satisfaction to be got even out 
of that, as my neck would in all probability 
have been broken, which would have saved an 
immense amount of trouble to many people." 

'' She'll have to let me thank her another 
day," said the lady, turning her face to Frida, 
** because now you and I must get home as 
fast as we can, and she must be wet through 
too," and then she broke off suddenly and a 
hot flush rose to her cheeks; she turned her 
eyes half away, looking far more shy and 
confused than the children before her. 

'* I hope — I hope you're not hurt and that 
you won't catch cold," she faltered. " I — I 
dare say I shall see you again, but I must 
take my brother home, for he is ill, you see, 

m afraid " She bent down and 

to busy herself in arranging the 
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cushions of the chair; then, as if with an 
irresistible impulse, she added in quick, low 
tones, " Will you tell me what your name 
is?" 

''Elfrida Vaughan," said the Uttle girl; 
** we've come to live at King's Lodge. I'm 
very sorry I couldn't stop the chair going into 
the water. I'm afraid the wheels are awfully 
heavy with the mud. Shall we help you push 
it?" 

** Please let's," said Camilla, with a hand 
on the handle. 

The lady seemed in some difficulty what to 
say, and divided between anxiety about her 
brother and a certain shyness of her new 
acquaintances. They walked together for a 
few paces, and then she said with an apparent 
effort— 

" I think you were kind yesterday to a 
little boy in my Sunday School class." 

*' Oh, are you his teacher ? " exclaimed 
Gerda; "and that horrid little girl, do you 
know her ? Did you let him come to tea ? " 

" Yes, I let him come," said the teacher 
with a little hesitation. 

*' We thought you would. Of course we 
didn't know anything about it or who his 
teacher was, only he howled so and the horrid 
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little sister didn't care a bit, and it was an 
accident." 

" Then he didn't tell you who his teacher 
was ? " 

** Oh, no, he just said * Teacher.' Thank 
you for letting him come. We shall write 
and tell our uncle who wrote the note for him. 
He's gone away now." 

The young lady turned to them now with 
quite a radiant smile, and her former em- 
barrassment apparently gone. 

'* I'm sure you ought to make haste home 
and take your wet things off," she said. 
" Thank you very much for all your kind help. 
I can get on now the road is level. Good- 
bye." 

'* Good-bye," said the children in chorus, 
and they set off at full speed, with the prospect 
of retailing such an adventure at home. 

" Didn't I tell you exciting things would 
happen here?" said Frida rapturously; *'and 
there, you see, the very first day we've ex- 
plored, what happens." 

'* I say, do you really suppose you saved 
his life, Frid ? " said Gerda. " He did say 
so, and of course if he had tumbled on his 
head his neck might have broken, or he 
might have been drowned." 
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'' Drowned in that pond ! Why, it's not 
more than two feet deep." 

'* You can be drowned in two inches if you 
lie flat on your face." 

'' Jessie knew a baby what was drowned 
in a washing basin," said Piers solemnly; 
'* its head tumbled in, and, when they came, 
it had stopped screaming because it was 
drowned." 

" Well, anyhow, it's the most exciting 
thing that ever happened to us. And fancy 
that being the teacher ! Somehow I didn't 
think teachers were like that. I call her 
pretty, don't you, Frid ? " 

"Pretty, indeed! I call her perfectly beau- 
tiful," said Elfrida with the energy of a new- 
born enthusiasm; ''and the queer thing is, I 
feel as if I'd seen her before, and I can't think 
where, but it seems as if it must have been 
in a game, for she seems somehow all mixed 
up with, perhaps things, and stories." 

'' Perhaps it was in a dream," suggested 
Gerda with interest. " People do have 
dreams like that. I never do — mine are so 
mixed. I wish one could dream proper 
things like allegories in Sunday books, that 
one could tell people next day, but one never 
does." 
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'* Well, we've got something to tell now, 
anyhow. I say, shan't we have to begin a 
letter to Uncle Austin this very evening ? " 

The next day was Sunday, and the children 
speculated as to the probability of seeing 
yesterday's acquaintances in church. It was 
an ideal walk by the forest road to the vil- 
lage, which stood as if the trees had been 
felled in some past ages to make room for it. 
Perhaps it had been a hunting station once 
upon a time, and then fresh cottages had 
clustered round the church until it grew into 
a place of respectable proportions. There 
was a pew appropriated to King's Lodge, and 
there the four children sat, it must be owned 
with eyes keenly on the look out at every step 
in the porch, followed by the entrance of some 
sturdy farmer or shambling old labourer, 
pleasant, countrified figures among the 
flower-decked hats and Sunday gowns of the 
younger girls. The wheeled chair did not 
appear, but that hardly surprised them, and 
Frida was well off on a train of suppositions 
that the gentleman was very ill, perhaps 
dead, and his sister heart-broken at home, 
and that Granny would go and see her and 
comfort her, and they would all get to know 
her and be the greatest friends, when a voice 
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close to her made her start and upset her 
calculations in a moment. She sat just under 
a window, and the window was open, and the 
voice, speaking in particularly clear and 
emphatic tones, sounded close outside. 

" And let me remind you once more, 
Jonah,'* it said, **' jubilant,' not 'jnhilousJ 
Lewis, I see perfectly well that you have got 
Ethel's hymn-book ; you know that sort of 
thing in the churchyard means a B against 
your name, don't you ? You've had two this 
term, and three means no treat, that's all." 

No one but Frida from her place under the 
window heard the words. To every one else 
they were drowned by the clatter of small 
feet, first on gravel, then in the flagged 
porch, then shuffling, pattering and scrambling 
up the aisle, after the fashion approved by 
school children ranging from three to sixteen 
years of age. Some one, following with light, 
quick step, combed them, as it were, into 
their respective places, then came up the 
church and took her seat at the organ, de- 
positing a whole handful of small bouquets 
on the musician's stool beside her. It needed 
only the four beaming faces to tell Mrs. 
Vaughan that here was the lady of yesterday's 
adventure. She had not seen her face as she 
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passed, and her back was towards the con- 
gregation, a straight Uthe figure in a green 
dress, and, under the wide green-trimmed hat, 
thick coils of brown hair, shining ruddily 
here and there where the sun Ughted it. She 
touched the organ with firm expressive hands, 
and the voluntary she played was that joyous 
song in which Mendelssohn is said to have 
embodied the voices of the springtime, joyous 
with a simple childlike joy, yet thrilling with 
thoughts that '* Ue too deep for tears." 

To Elfrida at least that Sunday morning's 
service was memorable. She was prepared 
to be touched and impressed by everything 
just now ; the spirit of the spring woods had 
taken hold of her, and she seemed to be 
holding out eager hands of welcome to all 
good and beautiful things in this new world. 
Yesterday she had given her heart away 
unreservedly with a child's sudden, unac- 
countable admiration, and to-day the little 
sunny church, the scent of lilac blossoms on 
the altar, the green-clad figure drawing 
harmonious sounds from the organ — all helped 
to stir her eager little heart to reverent joyous 
thanksgiving. The choir — sturdy round- 
shouldered country lads, with hair sleeked 
clown to Sunday smoothness — sang with a 
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heartiness that, to Fridays mind at all events, 
atoned for many deficiencies, and seemed to 
share her partiality for the first hymn, 
" Jerusalem the Golden/' with its brilliant 
imagery, dear to children now as to the 
childlike minds of the Middle Ages when it 
was beloved as *' The Rhyme of the Celestial 
City." To be sure Jonah rendered it *' jubi- 
lous with song '' at the highest pitch of his 
shrill treble, but probably no one noticed the 
fact except the organist, who knew better 
than to expect anything else. Even the old 
women from the almshouses piped in their 
reedy voices about 

The shout of them that triumph, 
The song of them that feast, 

wiping their eyes between, while it seemed to 
Elfrida as if the row of rather sturdy angels 
in the top lights of the east window were 
joining with their violins and mandolines in 
the glad expectant chorus. To critical ears 
the singing left much to be desired, and the 
sermon was in no way remarkable. Only to 
Frida it was one of those days of exaltation 
which come often in childhood, and to many 
of us, thank Heaven, in after life, and lift us 
up to new hopes and aspirations. 
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Mrs. Vaughan and her grandchildren lin- 
gered after service to hear the voluntary, 
which indeed was worth listening to ; and so 
it happened that, as they came out of church, 
the last of the congregation, the organist her- 
self overtook them in the porch. As she came 
upon them she hesitated and looked half 
incUned to go back into the empty church. 
Then she seemed to take her courage in both 
hands, and, with cheeks flaming under her 
shady hat, she came forward and said, 
faltering a little — 

" How do you do, Mrs. Vaughan ? " 

The children gazed in amazement, and 
Granny, looking more startled and disturbed 
than they had ever seen her, dropped Prayer- 
Book and parasol clattering on to the paving- 
stones. The noise drowned her first exclama- 
tion — 

'' Amy ! '' and the next instant she had 
recovered herself and held out a hand that 
only shook a very little, saying, '* Miss 
Jardine, I had no notion you were Uving 
here." 

" We have been here for three years,*' said 
the girl ; then, after a moment's pause, she said 
hurriedly, ** Perhaps you know things are 
very different with us now. My father is dead 
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and my brother crippled by an accident in a 
steeplechase. We live at Hazel Cottage, he 
and I." 

Granny had recovered her self-possession 
and was her gentle, graceful self again. 

" I did not guess," she said, " who it was 
my grandchildren met in the forest yesterday. 
I was very sorry to hear of Mr. Jardine's ad- 
venture; I hope he is none the worse for it." 

"He is very ill to-day," said the young 
lady, with her eyes on the ground. '* I am 
going home to him now as fast as I can. I 
have to thank your grand-daughter that it 
was not very much worse, and they were all 
so kind in helping me." 

Her dark eyes took in the whole group of 
children, and Elfrida at least felt overpaid. 
Then, with a half-spoken good-bye, she was 
gone. There was an immediate chorus — 

'' Granny, do you know her ? " 

" I used to," said Granny, not quite in her 
usual serene tones. " Some years ago, when we 
were staying here before, we used to meet 
her." 

" How lovely ! it's as good as a story. Then 
we shall see her quite often. Granny, isn't she 
lovely ? " 

" Very pretty indeed, Frida." 
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'' And good — Fm sure she's ever so good. 
Granny, didn't you love her when you knew 
her before ? " 

" Yes, I liked her very much, Gerda,*' said 
Granny with a hardly audible sigh. 

** Granny," burst out Frida, " did Uncle 
Austin ever see her ? '* 

" Oh, yes, sometimes,'' said Granny. *' Come, 
Piers, my mannie, it's nearly dinner time." 

*' Because I'm certain he must have had 
her in his head when he painted that Rosa- 
lind," exclaimed Frida triumphantly. " He 
said he hadn't a model, but he might have 
had her in his head without knowing, mightn't 
he. Granny ? " 

" Possibly," said Granny, giving a hand to 
Piers. '* Perhaps — well, perhaps one had 
better not make too sure what painters have 
got in their heads, Frida, unless they're really 
meant for portraits ; people mightn't — well, 
they mightn't think they'd look well in that 
character, you see," and Granny, aware that 
her explanation had been lame to a degree, 
began to admire the lilac in a cottage garden, 
and the children chattered on their own 
account over the discovery. She let them go 
on, and lost herself in a train of thought that 
was by no means finished when she reached 
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home. It was not quite dinner time, and she 
left them in the garden, went up to her own 
room, and there sat down, in bonnet and 
mantle as she was, in the window seat. 

" Amy Jardine," she said almost aloud, 
*' who would ever have thought of it ? '* 

And then, being an old lady with a decided 
sense of humour, she laughed, quite a young 
silvery laugh. 

'' To think,'' she said to herself, '' that I 
should have kept away from this place for so 
long, and should come back at last and find 
her here, and that Austin should have written 
her a letter before he had been here a week ! 
There must be something in the air. Much 
good I have done with all my planning.'* 

And then, smiling still a little sadly, she fell 
to thinking, thinking over what she had been 
used to call an old story, but which stood out 
now in very fresh unfaded colours, and which 
dated after all only about seven years back, 
when Amy Jar dine' s name had been a house- 
hold word at King's Lodge. 

'* Didn't you love her ? " Gerda had asked, 
and Mrs. Vaughan might have answered yes 
unhesitatingly. It would have been hard in- 
deed to help loving Amy in those days, when 
she had looked to seeing her a daughter of her 
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own. How lovely she had been that spring 
when she ran wild in the forest, just eighteen, 
only a year out of the schoolroom, a beauty 
who had made talk in high quarters the season 
before, and an heiress into the bargain. A 
little wayward, perhaps, but that might be 
pardoned in a young lady with that face and 
those thousands to bestow. Mrs. Vaughan at 
any rate could pardon much to the motherless 
girl who had turned her back upon the attrac- 
tions of London to be company for her father, 
whom the doctors were ordering out of town. 
As she sat there in the window with the scent 
of the lilac floating in, she could see the lithe 
figure coming up the garden path, could hear 
the gay voice calling her to come down, for it 
was a sin not to be in the woods to-day. She 
could recall, too, the clasp of strong young arms 
about her waist as the girl knelt beside her 
one evening in the twilight, lifting her glowing 
face for a moment and then hiding it against 
her knee, whispering that she had lost her 
heart here in this country season as she had 
never done in town last year. Yes, it had been 
a pleasant enough fancy, the castle in the air 
that had been built that spring in the forest — 
an airy castle indeed, for it had faded like 
the primroses with the sunmier days. Evil 
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tongues and that luckless money of Amy's 
had come in the way, and the whole story 
had been something put away in a past that 
was over and done with, until the young 
organist had come up with her outstretched 
hand and her shy greeting in the porch this 
Sunday morning. A less even-tempered old 
lady than Mrs. Vaughan might have found it 
in her heart to be much put out and disturbed 
altogether. But, as she said to herself, where 
was the use of worrying ? It would be some 
time before Austin came home, and when he 
did, why should it matter so very much ? 
After all, as he had said himself, she could not 
keep him all his life in a glass case of her own 
loving handiwork, shut safely away from 
every sight or sound which could recall a past 
pain. He was old enough, surely, to take care 
of himself ; she could not keep him in leading 
strings for his safety as if he were little Piers. 
And the dinner bell ringing at this moment. 
Granny exchanged her bonnet for her cap, 
washed her hands and went down to carve the 
Stmday beef, as calmly as if that brown-eyed 
maiden in green had never appeared to upset 
all her ideas. It had not been all at once that 
Granny had learnt that useful lesson of 
letting the water run under the bridge. 
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Gerda's talent for organization was inherited, 
for Mrs. Vaughan had been as great a planner 
in her day as her second grand-daughter was 
now, and had laid many a scheme and built 
many an airy castle to serve as a residence for 
those she loved. And, having been planning 
six times as long as Gerda, she had known what 
it was to see her castles tumble about her ears, 
and to learn that another road besides the one 
which she had planned so earnestly and 
levelled so carefully might lead her friends 
to the good and safe end. 

There was an afternoon children's service 
at the village church, but that first Sunday 
was so hot that the little Vaughans' attend- 
ance was left to their own choice. Gerda 
preferred the garden and a book, and Piers 
kept her company ; but Elfrida, on whom the 
effect of the morning's service was still strong, 
chose to go again, accompanied by Lil, upon 
whose superabundant energy the heat made 
no impression. Its effect upon the Sunday 
School children was to make most of them 
either sleepy or naughty, and the sisters had 
plenty of opportunity for observing them, 
since they sat all together in the front pews, 
the few mothers who formed the rest of the 
tion being relegated to the back of 
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the church. The Vaughans found theu: own 
pew full of restive wriggling little boys, and 
retired with Jessie to a seat behind, occupied 
at present by one old almshouse woman. She 
turned a rubicund, beaming face to invite them 
in, and was most hospitable in the matter of 
pushing down kneelers and clearing away 
books, and when Frida saw her fumbling 
over her hymn-book and offered to find the 
place, her gratitude was unbounded. Her 
attention never wandered from the service, 
but her occasional comments were very 
embarrassing to the little girls, who were a 
good deal horrified at any one talking in 
church, and considerably alarmed lest the 
remarks from their pew should be attributed to 
them. Elfrida's cheeks grew crimson when 
her attentions were acknowledged by a 
fervent — 

'' Thank you very much, I'm sure, miss ; 
it's very considering of you, so 'tis." 

And still worse was the exclamation— 
** Ain't that true, now?" in the middle of 
the metrical Litany. 

During the catechizing she did abstain 
from any further comment than emphatic 
nods of agreement and satisfaction; but, when 
there was a rather longer pause than usual 

U.F.B. G 
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after a question, her voice was distinctly 
heard in a severe stage aside — 

'* Can't you speak up, Ada, when the 
minister's a-talking. to you ? " 

A child in the front pew turned round a 
face so exactly like the old dame's that there 
could be no doubt of their relationship ; and 
Frida, though hot with confusion and dis- 
approbation, was amused to recognize their 
friend of two days before, who had been so 
disposed to desert her unfortunate little 
brother. 

Miss Jardine was again at the organ, 
though with her attention divided between 
the hynrns and the rows of restless humanity 
behind her, and she cut the voluntary very 
short that she might preside over their going 
out of church. Frida was divided between 
her biu'ning desire for a word from her and 
her fear of seeming to push, but the old alms- 
house lady settled the question by dropping 
a very big Prayer-Book, out of which markers 
and pressed flowers sowed themselves in pro- 
fusion about the aisle. The sisters could not 
well help stopping to collect them, though not 
quite sure whether any one who talked in 
church was a proper or desirable acquaint- 
ance. Her exceeding gratitude reconciled 
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them a little, and she was still pouring forth 
her thanks at the churchyard gate when 
Miss Jardine, with a tiny child in her arms 
and clinging about her neck, came up to 
them. 

** Good afternoon, Mrs. Haycroft," she 
said. ** So you've got some new friends in 
charge of you to-day ! " 

'* Bless you. Miss Jardine, whafll you be 
after next ? " was the ready reply, *' and you in 
your Sunday things and Rachel hanging on to 
you like that ; for goodness' sake, my dear, put 
her down and let her run along of Ada and 
Tommy." 

The child, a little imp of a thing, lifted a 
head covered with tight gold rings, turned a 
small bird-like face with huge eyes expressing 
strong disapproval upon the old woman, and 
clung tighter than ever. 

*' She doesn't agree, you see," said Miss 
Jardine, '' and her legs are rather short for 
the walk, Mrs. Haycroft. Phosie's not here 
to take her home, you see." 

'' That ain't no reason for you to do Phosie's 
work, my dear, as I doubt you do, if the truth 
was known, times many. It's along o' Phosie 
not having the Sunday that I'm obliged to 
this yomig lady for finding my places as she's 
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done beautiful, and very kind, I'm sure. 
And how's the gentleman ? " 

" Very bad, Mrs. Haycroft," said the girl 
with a shadow on her fair face ; '* that's why 
I couldn't let Phosie come." 

" I'm sure I'm very pleased to hear as 
Phosie does her duty in that state of life, Miss 
Jardine. Bless you, she don't mind the poor 
gentleman, not if he was contrary enough to 
sour the cream, she don't. She knows it's all 
in the day's work, and she's a proper pity for 
the afflicted. She's a feelin' 'eart,' as Phosie. 
And, come to that, we've all got something 
to put up with, ain't we, my dear, and I'm 
sure you've good cause to say so, poor soul." 

'* Ups and downs like the rest of the world, 
Mrs. Haycroft," said the girl. A cap, in shape 
like a short black jelly-bag, had tumbled off 
the head of the child she was carrying, and she 
was stooping over her to adjust it on the top 
of the small golden corkscrews. When she 
looked up, it was to say to Elfrida — 

*' I advise you to get Mrs. Haycroft to ask 
you to tea, as she does me. She makes the 
most delicious cakes." 

'' Any day the ladies feel so inclined," said 
Mrs. Haycroft hospitably. '* Number 6, miss, 
the last of the almshouses, quite the furthest 
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one, which Fm glad to think it is, so much 
more select ; and any day's the same, miss, only 
if I knew the day before I'd get things as they 
ought to be." 

'* We should like it awfully," said the 
ever-ready Lil, while Elfrida would have 
accepted an invitation to tea with the public 
executioner on Miss Jardine's recommenda- 
tion. Their roads parted and the young 
lady nodded good-bye, going on slowly down 
the hill by the old woman's side, with the 
child still clinging to her. Frida and Camilla 
lingered behind Jessie. 

'' Lil, isn't she " said Frida, her tone 

finishing the sentence. 

*' Oh, yes, Frid, awfully," responded Lil 
earnestly. 

Frida put an arm into her younger sister's. 
There were times when Lil was a more con- 
genial companion than Gerda, in spite of the 
three years between them. For Frida's en- 
thusiasms would not always bear analysing, 
and Lil never analysed, only was eagerly and 
warmly sympathetic. 

'' I feel to know what the old knights felt 
like," said Frida very low. '* I should like to 
go to the ends of the earth and get her some- 
thing and then die at her feet." 
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'' Oh yes, so should I awfully, Frid. I 
should like to kill something that wanted to 
hurt her, wouldn't you ? " 

''I'm certain people have been unkind to 
her ; that old woman said she had a lot to put 
up with/' 

" Oh, Frid, dear, do you think so? I wish 
we knew who they were." 

" We shall find out," said Frida mys- 
teriously, "and we're her faithful servants, 
aren't we, Lil ? " 

*' Oh, yes, Frid, of course we are," and the 
two squeezed each other's fingers in the 
delight of a mutual enthusiasm, and began to 
dance homewards in an un-Sunday style, 
distressing to the feelings of the sober-minded 
and decorous Jessie. 



CHAPTER V 

BEAUTY IN|dISTRESS 

Is't possible that, on so little acquaintance, you 
should like her ? that, but seeing, you should love her ? 

As You Like it. 
Act V. Scene II. 

" Why, Piers, old man, what are you doing 
all by yourself ? " 

It was Mrs. Vaughan who asked the ques- 
tion, as she came upon her grandson, sitting 
with a somewhat disconsolate air on the stile 
in the orchard hedge. 

" I'm the publit. Granny," he said, turning 
his grave grey eyes upon her. 

** Well, that's a very important position 
to fill," said Granny cheerfully. 

" Is it ? " said Piers doubtfully. '' I didn't 
think it was so very. I shall leave off being 
it when I'm seven, and I wish my birthday 
was rather sooner, because I would rather 
be up the Crumpety Tree with the others." 

87 
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" And why aren't you up the Crumpety 
Tree on this particular day ? '' inquired Mrs. 
Vaughan. 

*' Because, you see, they're in the cup- 
board, Granny dear, and one can't be in the 
cupboard till one's seven, Gerda says." 

" In the cupboard ? " said Mrs. Vaughan, 
somewhat mystified. " Well, I shouldn't 
have thought it would be an exactly com- 
fortable place in this weather." 

" There isn't one really," explained Piers ; 
*' it's only a pretend thing, and they're all in 
it now except me. They put Lil in a year 
and a half ago ; she was * public,' too, before. 
And when they're settling anything very 
particular they have a cupboard council, 
and don't tell me till afterwards ; at least, 
Gerda didn't say exactly 'cupboard'; I can't 
remember the word, but it's the kind with 
glass in front, where little china things are, 
and it's generally locked except sometimes 
on wet days and when people come." 

''Cabinet!" exclaimed Granny with sud- 
den enlightenment. "I see ; and you are 
waiting to hear the result of the council." 

" Yes," said Piers, sighing slightly, " and 
I'm nearly wild with excitement and anxiety, 
Lil says. When we were both public, we 
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used to run up and down and batter on things, 
but it's rather difficult to be a good public by 
oneself. I hope they'll think I'd better be 
in the cupboard after my birthday. Gerda 
did say something about there having to be 
a public, but I should think the dolls' -house 
dolls might do it." 

" I should think they might very well," 
said Granny reassuringly. '' Suppose I come 
and be ' public ' too. Piers. It'd just double 
the crowd, wouldn't it ? " 

Piers beamed with satisfaction as Granny 
sat down on the step of the stile. 

** And what are the cupboard people set- 
tling about ? " she asked. " I must know 
that, you see, if I'm to be properly excited." 

" Well, I suppose it's about Rosalind," 
said Piers, *' and having her for oiu* queen. 
You know Rosalind, don't you. Grannie ? " 

'* I'm not sure. Piers ; tell me about her." 

'* She's that lady what plays in church, 
what has got a brother that rides in a sort of 
perambulator. Lil told me yesterday she 
was going to be Rosalind now." 

** Indeed ! Does she know it ? " 

'*No; that's the funny part. You see, 
when you were Fru Astrida and when Uncle 
Austin was King Richard, you didn't play 
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much, but you knew who you were; but this 
one isn't going to. Only, when we see her 
we shall know she's Rosalind, and that wiU 
be very interesting, Lil says." 

"Very. But, Piers, I thought you told 
me Frida was Rosalind. Has she got tired 
of the part ? " 

" I don't know, but she isn't it any more. 
She's a gentleman now — somebody that 
killed lions, I think ; I can't remember his 
name." 

" Well, let me see, was it Dr. Livingstone, 
or Sir Samuel Baker ? " 

" No, it wasn't them. It was a man that 
knocked people down with curling his leg 
round their legs. Lil can do it ; she did it 
to me. And he wrote bits of poetry and 
hung them up on trees." 

'' Thanks, Piers. Yes, I know the gentle- 
man now. Orlando, wasn't he ? " 

" Yes, that's him, and they're settling 
about it all. Lil told me some of it last night ; 
she came after I 'was in bed. They're not 
going to rescue me any more now. When 
we want one to rescue we're going to rescue 
Rosalind, and I must say I'm glad, because, 
you know. Granny, it's rather important 
being rescued, but it isn't very what you 
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call comfortable, when the skipping rope is 
tight." 

'* Poor Piers. Is there always a skipping 
rope in the rescues ? " 

" Oh, yes, always. At least, there always 
was; but of course there won't be now, be- 
cause the real Rosalind won't be there. 1 
don't know how we shall manage, but Frida'U 
think; she does think of lots of things. 
Granny." 

'' She certainly does. Piers. And is Rosa- 
lind likely to want rescuing often ? " 

'* Oh, yes, I think so. Frida says people 
are horrid to her ; she says somebody told 
you so. And you know the man that mends 
the umbrellas ? " 

'' Yes. What about him ? " 

" He's own nephew to the old woman in 
the almshouses that talked out loud in church ; 
but Lil thinks perhaps she didn't hear it was 
loud, for she is rather deaf. Well, he told 
Jessie that the old woman told him that that 
lady was nigh worried into her grave. Granny, 
when people are worried into their graves, I 
suppose they always soon die, don't they ? " 

" How do you mean, old man ? " 

" Well, I thought if they didn't they must 
be so imcomfortable in their graves, unless 
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they can get out again. Jessie knew a boy 
that used to pretend he was asleep when he 
wasn't (you know, Granny, it is rather cold 
getting up in the winter just when it's time), 
and he got so he couldn't wake up, and they 
buried him, and he wouldn't ever have got 
out only some one noticed him kicking and 
dug him up. Wasn't it horrid ? I don't 
like thinking about him after the candle's 
out." 

" Then I shouldn't think about him, Piers, 
for I'm quite sure Jessie made a mistake 
about him," said Granny, with a mental 
resolution to say a word to the said Jessie 
on the next opportunity. ''Hark! they're 
calling you. I suppose the cupboard's open 
to the public. I think I'll leave you to hear 
about it aU, and you can tell me after- 
wards." 

And Granny dropped a kiss on her grand- 
son's beaming face and went across the garden 
to the house. There was a smile upon her 
lips, which indeed a conversation with Piers 
very often left there, but she looked half 
puzzled too. She got a great deal of amuse- 
ment out of the fancies and inventions of 
her grandchildren, but this last development 
touched her more nearly than their games 
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generally did. The '' perhaps " world and 
the real one were coming, for once in a way, 
rather close together. She remembered now 
that Frida had been in the drawing-room, 
apparently absorbed in a book, when the 
Rector had called two days before, and that, 
turning her head once, she had seen her 
grand-daughter's eager eyes fixed upon the 
old gentleman as if drinking in some of his 
remarks. He had begun almost at once to 
talk about Miss Jardine— had Mrs. Vaughan 
made her acquaintance yet ? A good deal 
of what followed must have been Greek to 
Frida, for it concerned the change in the 
young lady's circumstances which had taken 
place since Granny had last met her. Old 
Mr. Warburton himself did not know all the 
details. He had only been at Woodbourne 
four years, and had known but little, in his 
work in a poor district in London, of the 
circle in which Miss Jardine's beauty and 
money had made talk for one season, but 
he knew that the short-lived splendour had 
been followed by a catastrophe utterly un- 
expected by most people, and by no one 
more than the heiress herself. In a week 
the girl had found herself fatherless and 
almost penniless, and with her elder brother, 
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her only relative, hopelessly crippled by a 
steeplechase accident and a helpless invalid 
on her hands. How far he was responsible 
for the crash which had ruined himself and 
Amy together Mr. Warburton did not know. 
Miss Jardine never spoke on the subject, and 
her brother was not disposed to give his 
confidence to any one. The Rector owned 
that he knew hardly anything of him. People 
described him as cantankerous, and said that 
his sister had a terrible time with him. That 
he suffered fearfully at times was certain, 
and it was equally certain that he would 
accept no sympathy. He was always polite, 
but in a bitter, sarcastic style, and evidently 
preferred to be left to himself. 

'* Does his sister nurse him entirely ? '' 
asked Mrs. Vaughan. 

'* Yes, except for such help as she gets 
from the girl. They only keep one servant, 
and a nice specimen she is.'' 

*' Is that Phosie ? '' Mrs. Vaughan could 
not help asking. 

" Yes ; have you made her acquaintance ? 
Tryphosa Bray is her correct name, and she is 
a character, I can assure you— ^ne of a family 
of characters. However, she seems to suit 
Mr. Jardine, and his sister puts up with her 
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for his sake and because she is one of a family 
of fatherless children." 

And this brought the Rector to Miss Jar- 
dine's work among his poorer parishioners, 
and on this subject he could evidently talk 
for any length of time. He had brought to 
the little neglected country parish the energy 
and method with which he had done much 
good work in London, and had not met at 
first with much encouragement. Things 
had been as they were as long as any one 
remembered, and there was evident alarm at 
the idea of stirring stagnant waters, even 
though the things which long-standing custom 
had made venerable included a good deal of 
drunkenness and a general slackness with 
regard to Church and Sunday School. Helpers 
were hard to find, and the charitable were 
disposed to distrust anything in the shape 
of organized work. It was then that Amy 
Jardine had come to him with a request that 
she might be told what to do, and the Rector, 
who knew something of the limited staff and 
limited means of Hazel Cottage, received one 
more proof of the well-known fact that the 
extra work is usually done by the busiest 
people. Amy had no money to give, but 
she gave herself, body and soul, to the work. 
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with an entire abandonment that ahnost 
alarmed the Rector. Nothing seemed too 
much to ask of her. Sunday School, Choir 
practice, Clothing Club, all those organiza- 
tions which go to make the mechanism of a 
parish, laid the heaviest share of the work 
on her willing shoulders. How she fitted it ' 
in no one could imagine, since Phosie bore 
vehement testimony that her brother never 
wanted for anything that she could do for 
him. 

'' That girl has the brains for the head 
of any great institution," said the Rector 
enthusiastically. ''Only the most perfect 
management could work everything in as 
she does. And it's her own time that she 
gives to the people ; I can't make out when 
she ever eats or sleeps. I know she is just as 
prompt at school in the morning when 
Phosie reports her to have been up all night, 
and any night work that is done you may 
safely attribute to her, for the noise of a 
bombardment wouldn't keep that young 
woman's eyes open after ten o'clock. And 
it isn't only her time that she gives, either. 
The people here, and their joys and sorrows, 
seem to make up her life. The old folks in 
the almshouses and the bits of children in 
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the Infant School might be relations of her 
own, she cares so intensely what becomes 
of them. Sometimes I think the very simple 
little life stories that she hears in the village 
must be a sort of revelation to her, she 
seems to find them so absorbing/' 

" Is not such interest the only thing that 
gives life to organized work ? " said Mrs. 
Vaughan, smiling. 

*' Of course one grants that/' said the 
good Rector, a little uneasily ; '' but such 
absolute selflessness at Miss Jardine's age is— 
well, if one may say it, almost too ideal. 
I must say I should feel— perhaps more 
satisfied, if a young lady of that age, 
and— well, of such personal attractions, 
occasionally expressed some desire of her 
own." 

'' Perhaps," said Mrs. Vaughan with a 
little hesitation, '* she has tried the opposite 
way, and has found it unsatisfying." 

'* Possibly," said the Rector doubtfully ; 
" she has hinted as much to me herself. But 
violent reactions are not always safe. I 
can't deny that Miss Jardine interests me as 
much as my poorer parishioners interest her, 
and that I find far less opportunity of helping 
Of understanding her. Naturally she is 

U.F.B. H 
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reticent with me ; with a lady, perhaps, it 
might be different/' 

" And he wants me to be the lady/' ejacu 
lated Granny to herself when the kind old 
man had taken his leave. '* Was ever such 
an extraordinary situation ! He looks upon 
me as having come into his parish for the 
express purpose of mothering his best be- 
loved parishioner, and little knows that I 
have already attempted the task with not 
very conspicuous success. Poor Amy, poor 
Uttle Amy, after all it has been a heavy 
retribution, I'm afraid." 

By which it will be seen that Granny's in- 
dignation against the girl, who had caused her 
a good deal of anxiety and pain in the past, 
had cooled into something more like pity. She 
was even beginning to admit to herself that 
there might have been faults on both sides. 
Austin and she were both young and proud 
and rather hasty. If they could have been 
contented to wait they might have understood 
one another better. And such an admission 
meant a good deal for Mrs. Vaughan, who 
had her full share of mother's partiality, 
and had been bitterly grieved and unhappy 
over her boy. And then the instinct of 
mothering any one was so strong in her, and 
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the task of helping a friendless girl so con- 
genial, that she was ready to wish with all 
her heart that the Rector's perplexing maiden 
had been any one else, that she might have 
made friends with her. And now here were 
the children, ready and eager to champion 
their new acquaintance against the world. 
She smiled rather sadly over their fancy for 
Shakespeare's sweetest heroine. There had 
been a good deal of Rosalind about Amy in 
those old days, the quick fancy, the gay, 
joyous temper and the real womanliness under 
it all. She thought of the grave, self-con- 
trolled maiden who had greeted her on Sun- 
day, and wondered if her lightsome youth had 
really been left quite behind her. Suppose 
she should respond to the children's advances, 
ought she herself to interfere ? On the whole, 
she decided to let things take their course ; 
perhaps, after all, the children, in their ignor- 
ance of the situation, would manage best. 
Granny's thoughts flew back to the day 
when she had received the letter to announce 
their coming to England, and she remem- 
bered how, in all her delight at the thought 
of having them, she had felt a little anxiety 
as to how the addition to the family would 
affect Austin. He was working desperately 
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hard just then, with a vehement determina- 
tion that what had come and gone should 
spoil neither his life nor his art, and his mother 
made careful plans that the establishment 
of a nursery in the house should not interfere 
with his arrangements. And pretty soon 
she saw her plans upset again by Austin him- 
self, and smiled as she heard him romping 
overhead or pushing the swing in the garden, 
or, coming into the studio, found him working 
quite undisturbed by Frida, daubing happily 
and with much expenditure of colour in one 
corner of the room, or little Lil fast asleep 
among a heap of properties. The children 
had done good work for Austin ; might it be 
part of a wiser plan than any of Granny's that 
they should help Amy too ? 

She had just arrived at this conclusion 
when the youngest member of the cabinet 
dashed, in her usual headlong fashion, into 
the room, to ask if they might go with Jessie 
to pay the umbrella man. 

'* At least, you know. Granny," she ex- 
plained confidentially, '* you call him the 
umbrella man, but really he is the armourer, 
and, though it is very dangerous for us to 
venture into the town by daylight for fear 
of the Sheriff of Nottingham or Duke 
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Frederick or Fulk Clarenham, we must have 
new arrow heads/' 

'' Of course/' assented Granny. '* And 
how did the council go off ? " 

Lil beamed. 

*' Beautifully, Granny dear. And have 
you got a pin to spare ? Thank you so 
much ; I want this little bit of green fastened 
into my hat ribbon. It's Rosalind's colours, 
you know, and, though it just looks like 
ordinary oak leaves, any of her friends would 
know it, of course. Good-bye, Granny dar- 
ling. You're going for a drive, aren't you ? 
If you hear the clash of arms, you'll know 
we've had to cut our way out of the town." 

And off dashed the Red Cross Champion, 
quite forgetful of the fact that she had been 
sent to the drawing-room for the special pur- 
pose of asking for the umbrella man's money. 
Gerda came for it after a minute. 

*' Lil never remembers anything when we've 
got a new game begun," she explained ; ''and, 
you know, we've started quite fresh again. 
Granny, and Frid is ever so much happier 
being Orlando. I knew she'd never stand 
being a girl long, even the Joan of Arc sort." 

And away went Gerda, with the price of 
the arrowheads hung in a marble-bag at her 
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waist, as being a more mediaeval mode of 
carrying them than in the pocket of her 
frock. The outlaw band pranced along in a 
state of great excitement and satisfaction, 
Piers, elevated to the rank of a rescuer, 
switching his imaginary horse as gaily as the 
rest. Gerda, who was ahead, presently an- 
nounced, shading her eyes as if to peer into 
the distance— 

" Methinks I see yonder the young damsel 
whom we rescued some days since. Were 
it well that we asked her of the welfare of 
the Lady Rosalind ? '' 

" If it's that nasty little Ada, I vote we 
don't have her in the game," said Camilla, 
who had been much shocked and disgusted 
on her first meeting. 

'' Methinks," said Elfrida severely, '' our 
valiant brother forgets the part of a true 
knight towards any maiden, whether foul 
or fair." 

'' No, methinks I don't," said Lil, whose 
stock-in-trade in the matter of mediaeval 
language was rather small; " but methought 
my valiant brothers would perhaps not pre- 
tend she was there. She doesn't seem to fit 
in very well ; one can't feel knightly to her." 

" One can feel knightly to any one," said 
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Frida decidedly, and she was preparing to 
modify her romance language sufficiently to 
wish Ada good afternoon when that young 
woman, who was never afflicted with shyness, 
opened the conversation by saying, in cheerful 
tones — 

" 'Ow d'ye do ? Ain't you coming to see 
the swings ? " 

'* What swings ? " said Elfrida, feeling her 
intended courtesy a little checked/ 

''The boat swings," explained Ada joy- 
fully ; '* they've come, they 'ave. They 
comes for the summer, and we've got three 
pennies for them, me and Tommy and Ra, 
and if Ra don't like it I shall take her turn." 

'' Selfish little thing," murmured Lil, while 
Piers asked doubtfully, '' Are the boats with 
the swings in the water ? " 

" Water ! no, of course not, Master Piers," 
exclaimed Jessie, who had taken advantage 
of the pause to come up with the party, and 
was not in the best of tempers, having found 
the outlaws' pace trying on such a warm 
afternoon. '* They're nasty dangerous things 
that they have at fairs and such like, and your 
grandma would be in a way if you ever went 
near them. Why, I tell you, I knew a young 
person that went up in on^ a,nd went right 
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over the top, and would have broken her 
neck before you could have said the word if 
it hadn't been for the buttons on the back of 
her jersey." 

Jessie's large circle of acquaintance were 
always so unfortunate in the matter of acci- 
dents that no one but Piers took much 
interest in their tragic adventures, or asked 
for details of the manner in which the jersey 
buttons had contributed to their owner's 
escape. 

Elfrida was more occupied with indigna- 
tion at the arrival, within reach of her be- 
loved forest, of anything so painfully prosaic 
as a boat swing. 

*' We can't go that way, that's all," said 
Gerda decidedly. '* We'll keep away from 
that part of the road. I knew they came. 
I heard the garden boy say so, but they 
won't come into our plans at all." 

Ah, Gerda, ^' best-laid schemes of mice 
and men " often require alteration, and, little 
as you guess it, the boat swings are to play 
indirectly a very important part in the new 
order of things. 

Mrs. Vaughan was as much in love with 
the forest-roads as her grand-children, 
though to her they were not new, but the 
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pleasure of renewing her acquaintance with 
her favourite haunts was as great as the 
charm of novelty could be to the young ones. 
Even the boat swings, which she found 
set up on an open space at the top of the 
hill above the village, did not inspire her 
with the same indignation as they did Frida. 
They were in the same place seven years 
ago, she remembered. And Amy used to 
threaten to try them and vow she would 
enjoy her Whit Monday as other London 
folks did, and Austin half believed her, and 
was serious and disapproving. Was she 
still as mischievously daring as in the old 
days, or was there no one now whom she 
cared to tease ? 

Mrs. Vaughan was roused from her reverie 
by the stopping of the carriage, and the 
remark from her coachman, rather a con- 
versational individual — 

'* Beg pardon, mum, I think there's been 
an accident with them swings." 

" An accident!" exclaimed Mrs. Vaughan, 
becoming aware of a crowd in the road. *' Is 
any one hurt ? " 

'' I can't just see, mum," said the coach- 
man, making the most of his point of vantage 
to look over the heads of the people. '* Seems 
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as if there was a woman down on the ground 
in the middle of 'em/' 

'' It ain't her that's hurt," said some one 
on the outskirts of the group, who, being 
unable to push her way to the centre of 
interest, was only too pleased to impart in- 
formation. " She fainted, poor thing, and 
no wonder, coming up and seeing her little 
girl just a-being carried in, all bleeding, 
awful; I couldn't look at it, no more I 
could." 

'' And her own sister in the swing and all," 
ejaculated another, as the first speaker pro- 
ceeded to contradict her last statement by 
making an effort to get through the crowd 
at the door of the cottage into which the 
child had been carried. Mrs. Vaughan got 
out of the carriage and spoke to some of the 
sympathizing friends who were crying over 
the poor mother and effectually preventing 
her recovery by crowding round her so as to 
exclude as much air as possible. 

Appalling yells issuing from the cottage 
rather reassured Mrs. Vaughan, who asked 
if that were the child, but half a dozen voices 
answered that it was the others, poor little 
souls, she'd never make no more row, poor 
dear, from all appearance, and who was 
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going to tell her poor mother, once she came 
to? 

'' Did the child fall out of the swing ? '' 
Mrs. Vaughan asked, when she had per- 
suaded a few of the would-be helpers to stand 
aside. 

The chorus eagerly explained that the 
little one had been knocked down ; ' It wam't 
nobody's fault, so to speak, though of course 
she didn't ought to have been left. How 
could one expect a bit of a child like that to 
have the sense to keep out of the way, and 
as for the other one, she was but a baby 
herself and the poor mother a widow ; 
dear, it did seem hard,' etc., etc., cut short 
by Mrs. Vaughan asking if any one had gone 
for a doctor. 

The question was still unanswered when 
it was repeated behind her in a voice whose 
familiarity made her start, and she turned 
to see Amy Jardine standing in the cottage 
doorway. 

Everybody thought that somebody else 
had gone, with the usual result that every- 
body was still there, and Mrs. Vaughan 
stepped into the breach. 

'' My man can drive on at once," she said, 
proceeding to give the order, and adding 
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a question whether the child were badly 
hurt. 

" I really don't know/' said Miss Jardine, 
who in the anxiety and interest of the moment 
seemed to have forgotten her embarrassment. 
" The bleeding has stopped, and I begin to 
hope she is only partly stmined. It's very 
good of you to send for the doctor, it's such 
a long way. Would you— would you mind 
coming in and looking at her ? I don't very 
well know what to do " 

An appeal for her help, especially to a 
child, would have reconciled Mrs. Vaughan 
to her most deadly enemy, and the next 
minute she was standing by Amy's side in 
the little whitewashed room, which the young 
lady had managed to clear of all the inter- 
ested spectators, except for the mistress of 
the house, a gentle-looking woman, who could 
do as she was told without fussing. 

The child, the very little imp-like yellow- 
haired creature who had clung round Miss 
Jardine's neck on Sunday afternoon, lay on 
the red and white coverlet with her head 
bandaged. 

*' It's a horrid cut," Amy explained, '* and 
I don't know very much about such things. 
I cut some of her hair off, and bathed it and 
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tied it up, and it had stopped bleeding, you 
see. What do you think ? " 

Mrs. Vaughan was very reassuring. She 
saw no reason why the little one should not 
do very well. Children's heads stood a great 
deal, she said. 

" But I should say she ought to be kept 
very quiet,'' she added. "How far off is her 
home ? " 

" Nearly a mile, and the very last place 
where she is likely to get quiet," said Miss 
Jardine; "but Mrs. Collins will let her stay 
here, I know, and take care of her much better 
than her own people can." 

" And the children, could they be sent out 
of the house ? " asked Mrs. Vaughan, for at 
this moment, after a short lull, the howling 
without began again with redoubled vigour. 

" Oh, that's her brother and sister," said 
Amy, as if the sound were too familiar to 
distress her. " I'll send them home." 

She went out of the room, shutting the 
door behind her, but her emphatic under- 
tones could be heard on the other side of it, 
and the howls ceased instantly as if by magic. 
The woman of the house nodded her head 
approvingly. 

" She do have a wonderful way with children. 
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Miss Jardine does," she ejaculated. ''Why, 
their mother, she might have gone on at 'em 
all night, or anybody else either for the matter 
of that, and bless you, they wouldn't have 
give over." 

Amy reappeared the next moment, followed, 
to Mrs. Vaughan's great satisfaction, by the 
doctor, who had been met by the coachman 
not more than ten minutes from the scene of 
the accident. He strapped the cut, and 
quite confirmed Mrs. Vaughan's opinion that 
the little one ought to do quite well if she 
were kept quiet. She had certainly better 
stay where she was ; Mrs. Collins was a kind, 
sensible soul, who could understand and carry 
out his directions, and no one else had better 
come in, unless it were the child's mother. 
The poor woman, however, was much too 
shaken and frightened to be of any use, and 
submitted to Amy's decision that she had 
better go home to the others. 

Mrs. Vaughan suggested driving her home, 
an offer which was accepted with tears of 
gratitude, and the two ladies came out of the 
house to answer the neighbours' eager in- 
quiries and enforce the doctor's orders that 
no one should go in. There was a general 
outcry as Amy stepped out into the sunshine. 
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*' Oh, my, Miss Jardine, look at your 
gown ! " " Dear, what a pity ! It don't never 
come out/' "Come into my place, dear, 
and try a damp cloth." " I doubt that'll 
make it worse, that will." 

" I look rather as if I'd been in battle, don't 
I ? " said Amy, who had held the child on 
her knee quite regardless of her dress. '* I'll 
manage it when I get home, thank you all 
very much. I wonder if any one can lend me 
a cloak to cover myself up in, so I don't 
frighten people." 

" Won't you let me drive you ? " urged 
Mrs. Vaughan. " You can see Mrs. Bray 
home, and then go on." 

It seemed much the best arrangement, and, 
after a minute's hesitation. Amy accepted 
the offer of a lift, and got into the carriage 
with Mrs. Vaughan. Both were disposed to 
be very grateful for the presence of Mrs. Bray, 
which obliged them to talk cheerfully about 
little Rachel, and made any other conversa- 
tion impossible. The poor woman was a 
meek, submissive creature, not of a very hope- 
ful disposition, but most grateful for kindness 
to herself and her children. She didn't 
know what they would all have done if it 
hadn't been for Miss Jardine; she was always 
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doing something for them, they couldn't 
ever repay her, not if they tried all their 
lives. 

" Oh, don't let's talk nonsense, Mrs. Bray/' 
Amy interrupted her. " Now, as soon as you 
get in, send Ada down to the almshouses and 
ask Aunt Jemima to come down and get tea 
for you this evening." 

*' She can't come to-night. Miss Jardine ; 
she's fast with the lumbago, poor dear. It 
do catch her sometimes." 

" Well, then, I'll send you Phosie ; I shan't 
want her this evening. Send her back by 
nine o'clock. And don't you worry about 
Ra ; she'll be all right, and it'll make her 
curls grow thicker, just see if it doesn't." 

And she deposited Mrs. Bray at her cottage 
door, stopping for a word of admonition to 
Ada and Tommy, who had quite recovered 
from their distress, and were making mud 
pies in front of the house. 

" And if you give your mother a lot of 
trouble I shall be sure to know about it, 
mind," was her parting remark, while the 
two full-moon countenances gazed up at her 
with an expression of mingled awe and ad- 
miration. 

*' Poor woman, her troubles seem to have 
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taken the spirit out of her/' said Mrs. Vau- 
ghan as they drove away. 

" The children have absorbed it, I think/' 
said Amy. " I can't imagine one of them, 
from Phosie to Ra, in a state of depression.'' 

" Yes," said Mrs. Vaughan, smiUng. " I 
was just thinking that she will find those two 
young people rather a handful this evening." 

*' That's the odd part of it," said Amy. 
*' She doesn't mind them a bit ; they don't 
seem to bother her. When I send Phosie 
home she will scold and lecture her and take 
the high hand as if she were the head of the 
family, and her mother will submit quite 
meekly and rather enjoy it. It's all wrong, 
I know, but one can't teach them to consider 
her when she doesn't care to be considered." 

" She is a widow ? " said Mrs. Vaughan. 

" We don't really know. The man went 
away under a cloud five years ago, and has 
never been heard of since. She always says 
he is dead, really, I think, because she won't 
believe him guilty of deserting her and the 
children. He was a bad sort, I'm afraid. He 
certainly drank, and I expect he ill-treated 
her ; she never says so, but then, they never 
do." 

*' It is a sad story," said Mrs. Vaughan. 

U.F.B. I 
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" One of many," said Miss Jardine with a 
sudden sigh ; *' every neighbourhood, even 
a bit of a place like this, is full of sad stories, 
I suppose/' 

*' With some happy ones to balance them,*' 
said her companion gently. .Amy did not 
answer, except to say, after a moment — 

** Will you put me down by that gate, 
please. There is no carriage road to our 
house, and I expect to find Phosie out with 
my brother in the forest.'* 

Mrs. Vaughan asked after Mr. Jardine. 

" Thank you, he is as well as usual,'' said the 
girl quietly. " We are told not to expect 
anything better. He is suffering less than 
he often does." 

'* He has at least a very good nurse," Mrs. 
Vaughan ventured to say. 

Amy's head was turned from her, but there 
was a sudden break in her voice as she re- 
plied— 

*' I am not a good nurse at all ; I have had 
to teach myself everything ; I make many 
mistakes." 

She clasped her hands tightly together as 
she spoke, and Mrs. Vaughan felt an almost 
irresistible impulse to secure and press the 
slender fingers. But Amy recovered herself 
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in an instant, and said good-bye, with thanks 
for the help and grave assurances that she 
was now close to home, and would meet no 
one who would be startled at her appear^-nce. 

Granny looked after her as she disappeared 
among the trees, and her kind eyes were very 
pitiful. 

The '* holiday humour '' had ended soon 
enough indeed ; it must have been a hard 
experience that had shrouded the bright side 
of Ufe from the girl of twenty-five. And yet 
how charming she was ! What a picture she 
had made soothing the frightened mother 
and bending over the child ! Suppose Aus- 
tin But here Mrs. Vaughan pulled her- 
self up abruptly, with the severe reflection 
that, at her age, she might surely have learnt 
that— 

Don't cross the bridge till you come to it, 
Is a proverb old, and of excellent wit ! 



CHAPTER VI 

THE FOREST POST-BOX 

Odes upon hawthorns and elegies on brambles, 
all, forsooth, deifying the name of Rosalind. 

As You Like It. 
Act III. Scene II. 

It was not only on account of her stained 
dress that Amy Jardine was glad of the lonely 
forest path and the few quiet minutes before 
she should have to tell her story to her 
brother and Phosie. 

*' I mustn't do it again," she said to her- 
self as she plunged into the fern, young and 
fresh yet, but growing tall already. " Oh, 
why did she come here ? '' 

And then suddenly there was a crashing 
through the underwood close to her, and 
before she could turn or get among the trees, 
another wanderer in the wood was right upon 
her, a wanderer who stopped short at the 
sight of her, with a sudden gasp of mingled 
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surprise, delight, and excitement. It was 
no less a person than the Red Cross Knight, 
under the very effectual disguise of a little 
girl in a short blue serge skirt and sailor 
blouse, with a straw hat on the extreme back 
of her head, and a mane of yellow hair in a 
decidedly tangled condition. Camilla it was, 
plunging through the forest, in her usual 
state of exuberant eagerness for work or 
adventure. Lil's good will was, as we have 
said, often much in advance of her under- 
standing. She was a born enthusiast, and, 
admiring her two elder sisters heartily, flung 
herself into their plans with a most refreshing 
energy, and with no attempt at criticism. 
She was at the age when the real and the 
imaginary lie close together, and she rarely 
took the trouble to clearly define the border 
line between them. So, as she made her 
way through the thick bushes, stick in hand, 
and with the oak leaves borne proudly in 
the ribbon of her hat, on the look out for 
such employment as became a knight-errant, 
a wounded traveller beset by robbers or 
a maiden tied to a tree by her golden locks 
would hardly have surprised her. There- 
fore, when she came suddenly face to face 
with the lady whose colours she wore, coming 
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slowly along, looking rather pale and dis- 
hevelled, and with her dress darkly stained 
with crimson, her feeling was not so much 
surprise as a thrill of rapturous delight 
at this sudden turning of fancy into fact. 
Under other circumstances she might have 
been a little shy of meeting Miss Jardine 
alone without the support of her elder 
sisters, but now it was really more like one 
of those incidents suddenly introduced into 
the game by Frida's inventive brain, for 
which the rest of the company were always 
supposed to be prepared. And so Amy, 
stopping short with a momentary yexation 
at meeting any one in these solitudes, found 
her dress suddenly seized by a pair of much 
scratched and not immaculately clean hands, 
while a flushed, sunburnt face was lifted 
to hers and an eager voice exclaimed — 

*' Tell me who did it, and we'll punish 
them. Don't you be frightened, we all want 
to fight for you more than anything." 

Amy's self-control was not quite up to the 
usual mark at that moment, and the transi- 
tion from tears to laughter came rather 
easily. 

" Thank you so much," she said, " but 
there isn't any one to fight/' and she sat 
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down on a fallen tree and laughed as she had 
not done for a long time past. 

Camilla was too earnest to be offended. 

" There must be/' she persisted ; " you're 
wounded, Tm sure you are. Shall I bind 
up your wounds ? Fm sure I could if 

Tve " Here, came a desperate search 

among a collection of miscellaneous articles 
in a very long-suffering pocket, ending in 
the production of a small piece of cambric 
of somewhat doubtful hue. " Yes, here's 
my handkerchief, I'm afraid it's rather small ; 
the blue marks are only paint, nothing to hurt. 
Only do tell me who did it, because indeed 
and indeed we can fight. We look small, 
but that's only the outside of us, it's the 
hearts that matter, you know, and ours are 
all yours, and we'd die twenty deaths, all 
of us would, to save you ; because we're 
your servants, that's why we've got green 
in our hats for your colours, and you've 
only got to say the word for us to die for you, 
and we will. Only don't laugh, because 
it's all true, and you mustn't ever mind 
anything again now you've us to be your 
champions." 

Amy yielded to a sudden impulse, put 
her arms round the eager little Red Cross 
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Knight, and, drawing her close, kissed her 
again and again. 

" Thank you, thank you," she said, and 
her voice was not perfectly steady. '• I love 
you for my champion, I do indeed. I don't 
mind you being small — I know you'd fight for 
me as well as if you were six feet high, and 
bandage me too if I wanted it, but I don't 
just now. It's somebody else's wounds that 
have made me look so disreputable." 

Camilla beamed. 

" You've been binding up wounded people," 
she said. *' I know, that's just like you. 
But you will come when you want a cham- 
pion, won't you ? You see," she went on, 
dropping the mediaeval phraseology which 
never flowed particularly freely, " when we 
chose you for our queen and called you 
Rosalind, we only meant to rescue you in 
games, not really, but that was only because 
we didn't suppose we'd ever have the chance. 
But, when I saw you, I couldn't help telling 
you, because it seemed so stupid for us 
to be all rescuing a pretend person, and you 
perhaps just looking about and not knowing 
where any champions were, and I'm sure the 
others wouldn't mind my saying, and you 
don't mind knowing, do you 



;> 
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'* I love knowing/' said Amy earnestly, 
and then with a sudden deepening of colour 
in her cheeks, she asked — 

" Only one thing — what made you call me 
Rosalind ? '' 

" Because of her living in a forest," said 
Lil. " Frida used to be her till we found 
you ; then she thought it'd be so much nicer 
to be the wrestling man that married Rosa- 
lind in the end. We can all wrestle a little; 
you know it's curling your leg round that 
tumbles them over. I practise on Piers — 
he doesn't mind a bit, and it'd be so useful 
if we met robbers or anything ; I thought 
you'd like to know we could do it. Uncle 
Austin taught us, and so Granny doesn't 
mind, only she thinks it isn't quite a girl's 
game, but she never minds when Uncle Austin 
teaches us things." 

Miss Jardine's face was turned half away, 
but Lil's hand was resting on her shoulder, 
and though, as we said before, it was not 
immaculately clean, she bent and kissed the 
brown fingers. 

'' Now I think I must go home,"she said, 
rising, *' or I shall be frightening some one 
else with my sham bloodstains. Good-bye, 
my dear good champion," 
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Lil kissed her enthusiastically. 

*' I ought to be getting on to tea, too/' 
she said, " and I shail have to tell the others 
I've told you. But I'll tell them you don't 
mind." 

And the Red Cross Knight plunged into 
the underwood in a state of wild exhilaration 
over having such news to tell. 

*' I know they'll be pleased, I'm certain 
they will," she reiterated as she jumped 
an imaginary coal-black charger over small 
ditches. " We always wanted it to come real, 
and it's come real; and though she didn't 
want rescuing to-day, I dare say there'll soon- 
be a chance." 

I think perhaps the '* ladye faire " herself 
might have denied the statement that she 
had not been rescued already. I am sure 
that, as she stood up and went on her way 
home through the wood, the recollection 
of those warm Uttle clasping hands and that 
flushed face uplifted to her own, and of the 
eager assurance, " You needn't mind any- 
thing again, now you've us to be your cham- 
pions," brought such a wafm glow to her 
rather tired young heart as it had not known 
for many a long day. As it happened she 
had not very far to go to find Phosie. A 
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few minutes later that young woman's 
trenchant tones could be distinctly heard 
through the bushes, and, from the monotony 
of the sound and the occasional stumble 
over a long word, Amy judged that she was 
reading aloud. In fact, Mr. Jardine's chair 
was drawn up under the shade of a spreading 
oak, while, on a bundle of faggots close by, 
sat his sturdy handmaiden, reading with 
much unction from a faded-looking volume 
on her knee. The subject of the discourse 
seemed to be the motto of the ancient ring, 
" Remember on death,'' and death, too, as 
represented on a last century tombstone, with 
the full accompaniment of scythe, skull 
and cross-bones. The reader finished a long 
sentence of dust and corruption with a sort 
of appreciative smack of the Ups, and turned 
for sympathy to her listener. 

*' You Uke that, don't you ? " she remarked 
warmly. " Ain't it cutting ? " 

" Most comforting," said her master ; 
'' thoroughly soothing and cheering to any one 
given to depression." 

" \\Tiatever have you got there, Phosie ? " 
exclaimed Amy, coming out of the 
bushes. 
^ Tryphosa raised her beaming countenance 
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with her usual smile of perfect self-satisfac- 
tion. 

" I borrowed it of Aunt Jemmy, miss, 
to read to master: she thought it'd do him 
such a deal of good ; she's known it touch 
such a many hearts. She used to read it 
every day to Uncle Elijah when he first took 
ill, and he didn't last more'n a month, he 
didn't.'' 

" So we're trying for the same brilliant 
result," said Mr. Jardine coolly, while Amy 
restrained a desire to throw the book of 
Funeral Sermons into the thickest of the 
underwood. She changed the subject abrupt- 
ly by telling briefly of little Rachel's accident 
and sending Phosie to get her hat at once and 
go home to help her mother. Phosie had 
as usual a good deal to say on the folly of the 
world in general and of her own family, 
(with one notable exception,) in particular. 

" One can't so much as turn one's head, 
but they're after something. Now wouldn't 
one have thought young Ada would have 
had the sense to see to her, but bless you, 
no, she might as well be a baby in arms. 
Well, I suppose I must be off, and not so 
much as the pudding made for supper. 
What'll you do, miss ? have the cold custard ? " 
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" m see to supper/' said Amy repres- 
sively. 

" Fm sure one wants to be in half a dozen 
places at once/' remarked Phosie, gathering 
herself together with a sort of shrug and 
shuffle peculiar to her. 

"That's the penalty one pays for being 
of such inestimable value to the world/' 
began Mr. Jardine, but Amy for once inter- 
rupted him — 

" I think you'd better be off as quick 
as you can/' she said, " and see if you can 
do anything to help your mother. I'm 
not at all sure that she won't be as well 
without you, but you can see." 

" If she can manage, anyhow, I'll soon 
get back," said Phosie, with unruffled be- 
nignity as she departed. Her master laughed 
shortly. 

"It won't do, Amy," he remarked; "no 
snubbing on your part will ever convince 
our paragon that she is in any respect want- 
mg. 

" Fm afraid not," said his sister sadly. 

" Why do you look as if you'd like to 
shake me ? Do you mean that I support 
her in her own estimate of her faultless 
self ? " 
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" If you want me to say the truth, Hugh, 
I thmk you don't try much to make her a 
nicer girl." 

" I admit it unhesitatingly ; I don't want 
to destroy her value to me as a character 
study. Every time she holds forth on the 
condescension she shows in bumping me 
about, or begs me to turn my serious attention 
to skeletons for the benefit of my moral 
character, I thank the lucky stars that sent 
me an attendant so out of the ordinary line." 

" And you don't ever think of the sort of 
woman she's growing into," said Amy gently. 

" If I do, it is with satisfaction in reflecting 
that all the originaUty hasn't been improved 
out of the world. My dear sister, you are 
what is called, I believe, a parish lady. 
You look upon humanity as so many members 
of classes and clubs and guilds, to be entered 
on cards and pay subscriptions and be 
improved up, or down, to one dead level 
of uninteresting respectability. Now confess 
it, that is the object of all the beloved organ- 
izations that wear you to fiddle-strings." 

Miss Jardine flushed hotly and stood silent 
for a moment, fingering the Fimeral Sermons. 
Then she looked her brother straight in the 
face. 
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" No, Hugh/' she said, " it isn't that a bit, 
only I don't know how to make you under- 
stand, because you only know it all from 
outside, and so I suppose it's only the machin- 
ery and the cards and the subscriptions 
you see% It's quite true we want to level 
people up and give them something good 
to hope for and care for, and make them 
think of something more than just doing 
what they like when they Uke it and giving 
in when it's hard to keep straight. And to do 
that one has to know them every one, and 
one finds out how awfully difficult life is for 
them, and that it isn't only in one's own 
little bit of the world that things are crooked 
and hard. And all these lives, the brave 
ones and the weak ones and the sad ones, 
take hold of you till you feel it isn't worth 
living at all if you can't help. You talk 
of losing yourself in a romance; there's 
one made up of real life that's a great deal 
more interesting than the book ones. That's 
why I can't only think of poor Phosie as 
an interesting specimen ; I like her to amuse 
you, of course, but I can't forget she's a 
real girl growing up into a horrid, hard, 
conceited woman, and it worries me some- 
times, that's all." 
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Never during the six years of their tete-a- 
tete life had Amy Jardine made so long 
a speech to her brother. It brought the 
colour now flaming into her cheeks, and she 
ended by saying quickly, " Shall we go home ? '' 
and putting herself behind his chair. But 
Mr. Jardine had been stirred out of his 
ordinary sarcastic coolness. 

" Not on my accoimt," he said ; '' Fm 
in no hurry. Come round where I can see 
you. I can't talk to a lady when my back's 
turned to her." 

Amy came round to the front of his chair, 
with the colour still in her cheeks and an 
xmusual light in her eyes. 

" You never put the case in this light to me 
before," said her brother. 

" No, why should I ? " 

" Why not ? Phosie never spares advice 
which she thinks may conduce to my welfare. 
You should take a leaf out of her book." 

'' Fm not sure that talking always does 
conduce to my friends' welfare," said Amy, 
laughing a little. 

" I still think that you might have put 
me right on this subject a little earlier. Is 
this what your parish work, as you call it, 
means to you. Amy ? " 
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" Yes, that's what it means/' said Miss 
Jardine simply. 

"Then why, in common charity, didn't 
you give me a peep into your absorbing 
romance ? Don't you think I want some- 
thing of the kind ? " 

" I never thought it would interest you," 
said Amy doubtfully. 

" You might have given me a trial." 

His sister came and leant over him suddenly. 

"Do you think I would keep anything 
from you that would give you a crumb of 
pleasure or comfort ? " she said in a rather 
unsteady voice. 

" I think you would allow me to kill 
you quietly by inches without a protest," 
he said lightly. " I am by no means sure 
that the operation hasn't been going forward 
gaily for some six years or so. No wonder 
you required the excitement of other people's 
tragedies to keep your head above water. 
I'm glad you have it, but I can't help wishing 
that there might be an occasional comic 
chapter in the romance, for your sake." 

" Oh, but there are," said Amy, smiling ; 
" there's plenty of comedy, almost farce, 
in the history of the Bray family, for in- 
stance." 

U,F.B, K 
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"There is a little comedy which I have 
been watching myself with more interest 
than I ever expected to feel in any one but 
my all-absorbing self. The rescue party 
have been about again to-day. I watched 
them while Phosie was too much absorbed 
in hastening on my end to notice whether 
I was attending. One of them went and stuck 
a bit of paper into a hole in that big tree 
with an air of inunense mystery. It made 
me think how delightful it used to be to have 
mysteries, and an insane desire was bom in 
me to know what was in the secret document. 
I declare Fve a good mind to look." 

Amy burst out laughing. 

*' I daresay you wouldn't understand it 
if you did, but I think Fm going to be base 
enough to see what it is." 

" I won't have you do it. It's no business 
of yours or mine how happy individuals 
like that amuse themselves." 

" I am not quite so sure. I'll tell you why 
presently — at least, I'm going to see." 

She went through the undergrowth to the 
tree he had pointed out, put her hand into 
the hole and drew out a piece of ruled exercise- 
book paper, folded and secured with much 
expenditure of sealing-wax. She turned it 
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over and read the address, then came back 
to her brother. 

" I was quite right/' she said ; '* it's for 
me/' and she sat down on the grass with 
a low laugh of real delight and broke the seal. 

" Aren't you going to gratify my curiosity ?" 
said Mr. Jardine after a minute. 

Amy looked up with her eyes dancing. 
" You would only laugh and think me very 
ridiculous/' she said. 

" If I did — ^which I don't expect — ^it is not 
such a very common thing for me to find 
life amusing that you need mind it for once 
in a way/' he said rather wearily. 

The words brought Amy to her knees beside 
his chair. 

" You shall hear all about it, if you care 
to," she said. " I met one of those dear 
little girls ten minutes ago coming through 
the wood in the character of a knight-errant, 
and she informed me that, for some unknown 
reason, I had been elected Queen of the 
Band to which she belonged, and that she 
and her companions were all panting for an 
opportunity to rescue me from some one. I 
think, as far as I recollect, it was to be 
done by curling legs round somebody else's 
ankles in the style of Orlando in ' As You 
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Like It/ for they call me Rosalind, I must 
tell you. That was what I suppose sug- 
gested making that tree a sort of private 
post office — ^and look here." She spread 
the paper before him, and laughed again 
gleefully at the address. 

" For the white hands of the fair Lady 
Rosalind, these." 

^^ We must keep a gardener before I can 
claim it," she said, laying her brown fingers 
beside the paper; '^ but meanwhile I'm going 
to read it," and she proceeded to read aloud. 

'' Fairest of Ladies, — 

"This is to do you to wit that there is 
going to be a gentle and joyous passage of 
arms under the hollow oak at six of the clock 
on Wednesday, when all doughty men of 
the Greenwood Band, who aim to show their 
prowess, will contend in lightsome sport of 
sword and bow for the favour of your smile. 
Deign to honour with your bright «yes the 
meeting held in your honour by 

" Your ever faithful and devoted servitors, 

Orlando, 

Robin Hood, 

The Red Cross Knight, 
And the rest of the Band." 
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" What do you take it will be the nature 
of the entertainment ? " asked Mr. Jardine. 

" I should think it will approach, as nearly 
as circumstances will permit, to the tourna- 
ment in Ivanhoe. I wonder if the ' rest of the 
Band' signed his own name. I think I 
detect double lines ruled for him." 

" Well, are you and your bright eyes dis- 
engaged ? You see I am not laughing.*' 

" Perhaps you would be if you knew how 
very, very much I should like to go and be 
crowned Queen of Love and Beauty by Or- 
lando in short frocks." 

" I don't see that it is at all remarkable. 
If, under any circumstances, anybody wanted 
me to be queen of anything, I would wheel 
myself to the rendezvous rather than lose 
the chance." 

''Unfortunately, the Band of Hope meets 
at the same time." 

" Well, chuck the Band of Hope." 

'' I can't, Hugh ; there is no one to take 
my place." 

" Well, write to your admirers and tell 
them you're engaged with another band, and 
ask to have the gentle and joyous thing next 
day," suggested Mr. Jardine with real in- 
terest. 
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Amy thought a moment, and then burst 
out laughing. 

'* I will/' she said, " if you'll help me com- 
pose the letter. Til do it this minute if I've 
a bit of paper in my pocket." 

She produced a half sheet and a pencil, 
and knelt, making a desk of the arm of his 
chair and the Funeral Sermons. 

" How do you address ? ' For the scratched 
hands ? ' I noticed the other day that the 
rescue party had been in the wars." 

" Certainly not ; I don't think hands need 
come into it. I wish I'd read my Waverley 
Novels a little more recently. How does 
this do ? ' For the most Valorous the Band 
of the Greenwood, — Gentle Sirs, ye do me too 
much grace.' " 

" Quite professional, especially the ' ye.' 
WeU, go on." 

" ' Right gladly had I beheld your fair feat 
of arms, but that ' " 

'' WeU, go on." ? 

" ' Fm already booked for the Band of 
Hope.' " 

" I shall certainly never be asked again if 
I make such an anachronism as ' booked.' 
How's this ? ' But that my word is pledged 
to the Band of Hope to hold tryst with, them 
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at six of the clock on Wednesday. Nathe- 

less I pray you of your courtesy to ' Come, 

Hugh, can't you turn ' give me another 
chance ' into heroics ? " 

" Not I — the heroic isn't my business.'* 

" ' To do me such grace as to number me 
among the guests of your fair company upon 
your next trysting day. And so I rest yours 
in all honour and gratitude. — Rosalind.' " 

" Well, I imagine your correspondents will 
know what you mean. I suppose we can't 
wait and see them get it." 

" Certainly not ; I don't suppose they'll be 
here again to-night. And what is more, there 
is going to be a shower, and I am going to 
take you home." 

Mr. Jardine gave an odd laugh. 

" Your new sovereignty is turning your 
head already ; you are beginning to give your- 
self airs. This is the first time in my recol- 
lection that you announced yourself as ' going 
to do ' anything without asking me whether 
I should like it." 



CHAPTER VII 

ALMSHOUSE NUMBER 6 

My age is as a lusty winter, frosty but kindly. 

As You Like It. 
Act II, Scene III. 

'' I DECLARE I don't know what to make of it/' 
said Gerda. 

" But you like it, don't you ? " urged 
Camilla. 

" Oh, yes, I think so, only I don't quite see 
how to take it." 

" I should let it take itself," said Elfrida 
solemnly. 

The Greenwood Band were assembled in 
earnest conclave round the hollow oak which 
had become their acknowledged trysting place. 
The three leaders were in a state of over- 
flowing excitement, dutifully copied by the 
band, who had not fully grasped the situation, 
but always reflected the feelings of his superiors 

186 
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to the best of his ability. Frida, in the centre, 
held reverentially in her hand the folded half 
sheet on which the Lady Rosalind had 
written her answer to the invitation, that 
invitation which, penned for imaginary eyes, 
had come under the real ones and changed its 
complexion altogether with the hardening 
touch of fact. Lil was radiantly happy and 
exultant, Frida a little overwhelmed. It was 
one thing to worship in secret and quite 
another to have the object of one's worship 
understanding and gracefully accepting one's 
homage ; this was realization with a ven- 
geance, and it almost took her breath away. 
Gerda leant against the oak tree with brows 
knitted anxiously, trying to adjust the situa- 
tion. 

"The fact is,'* she said solemnly, ''she's in 
the game now." 

" Yes, isn't it lovely?" said the Red Cross 
Knight, with ecstatic bounds. " I hope there'll 
soon be something to do for her." 

" But, Lil, we never thought of doing real 
things," objected Gerda; ''the fact is, real 
things and game things have all got mixed." 

" Well, let them get mixed," said Frida 
recklessly. "We pledged ourselves to do any- 
thing, and if we hold off as soon as ever she 
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wants us, we're not fit to wear her colours, I 
say." 

" Let's see her letter again," said Gerda. 
" Where does she say she's going ? " 

" Isn't ' natheless ' a lovely word ? " said 
Lil, mentally storing it up for future use, 
*' and ' do me too much grace ' — it's just like a 
book. And the ' Band of Hope,' she made 
that up too, I suppose, just like we call the 
umbrella maker the armourer." 

" No, I rather fancy it's a real thing," said 
Frida; "I fancy I've heard of it before, or 
was it only some company of knights or 
people in a book?" 

" I know ! " suddenly exclaimed the Band. 

The leaders turned upon him with some 
surprise ; it certainly was not often that he 
was in a position to enlighten them, and it 
savoured rather of presumption. But his 
round face was beaming with the satisfaction 
of perfect conviction and the rare importance 
of having something to tell. 

'' Jessie was in it," he continued; " she's got 
it on a card." 

Gerda shrugged her shoulders ; Piers' oracle 
was not held in much estimation by the school- 
room party. 

'* My dear Piers, you've got hold of the 
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wrong end altogether," she said in calmly 
superior tones. " Jessie doesn't know any- 
thing about this sort of thing. It's the Girls' 
Friendly Society you mean, most likely ; 
Jessie isn't the sort of person that's in Bands." 

Piers was crushed, but, for once, not con- 
vinced. The card in Jessie's work-box had 
made a deep impression upon him, and the 
recollection was strong in his mind. 

" I'm nearly certain Jessie said that," he 
urged respectfully; " it was something to do 
with beer. Jessie knew a young man " 

" There couldn't anyhow be beer in Rosa- 
lind's thing," said Elf rida decidedly ; ''you've 
got it mixed somehow. Piers. Never mind. 
Let's write another letter now and tell her 
we'll have the tournament any day she 
likes." 

*' It's a nice name, isn't it, the Band of 
Hope ? " said Lil, as Gerdasat down with a flat 
stone on her knee to compose the answer. " I 
wonder if it's really real or make-up. We might 
have had it for our name ; green means hope, 
doesn't it ? And I'll tell you what, as she 
can't come to-morrow, we'll ask Granny if we 
can't goto tea at the almshouse instead; the 
old woman said any day." 

" She'd like to know we'd been," said 
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Elfrida; "she said we'd better go. We'll 
make it part of the game. The old woman is 
a witch, a good sort of one, a soothsayer, we're 
going to consult her, we do mean to ask her 
lots of things you know, and,"— breaking into 
language suitable to the occasion — *' methinks, 
ere we tempt such mighty deeds as lie before 
us, we were well advised to ask coimsel of 
those whose eyes are skilled to read the 
future." 

" Oh, yes, natheless," agreed Camilla, who 
had not the vaguest idea of the signification 
of her newly-acquired word. " P'raps — I mean 
mayhaps — she will wot something concerning 
the Lady Rosalind and the Band of Hope. 
Methinks anyhow we'll ask her." 

" I might ask Jessie," murmured Piers. 

" Just you let Jessie alone," said Gerda 
severely; "she isn't in it anymore. When 
she was so horrid about our night sentry duty 
we settled she never should be again," and 
Piers subsided. He still clung secretly to his 
own opinion, but revolt against his superiors 
was a crime he never contemplated— at least, 
unless Regie was at home and in a revolu- 
tionary mood, when he now and then roused 
his little brother to enormities undreamt of 
in term time. And so Jessie, who would have 
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been delighted to give what, on this occasion, 
would have been reliable information, was 
never consulted as to her connexion with the 
Band of Hope. Instead, the riddle was 
actually solved by old Mrs. Haycroft, who, 
in a cap of marvellous manufacture and the 
dress she usually kept for funerals, enter- 
tained Frida, Gerda, and Lil to tea the next 
afternoon, assisted by the officious Ada, who 
had a way of obtruding her sturdy person into 
every festivity within her reach. Her pre- 
sence was rather fatal to romance ; it required a 
very strong effort of imagination to transform 
her into the attendant dwarf when she 
opened the door of the witches' enchanted 
castle, otherwise Almshouse Number 6, to the 
three expectant warriors. Nor was Mrs. 
Haycroft herself suggestive of the occtilt and 
mysterious side of existence. There was the 
same air of frank, cheerful *' camaraderie " 
about her which had descended to her young 
great-nieces and nephew, a friendliness evi- 
dently so well meant that it could not be 
felt as impertinence, though its advances 
might sometimes be a little startling. She 
welcomed her guests with the greatest hearti- 
ness and made particular inquiries after 
their " dear grandma, who was a nice lady. 
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so she was, and much appreciated in the 
place when she was at King's Lodge seven 
years was last month/' This was before Mrs. 
Haycroft became the tenant of Number 6, 
and when the late Mr. Haycroft was still alive. 
Of that gentleman's last illness and decease 
the children received a full and particular 
account, as also of his widow's devoted attend- 
ance upon him. 

'* Five weeks and three days as I waited on 
him hand and foot, and never so much as my 
clothes off, and he lingered so at the end as was 
cruel, so it was. All the neighbours '11 tell 
you, aye and the doctor and the old rector 
as was then, but he's in his grave, poor gentle- 
man, with the bronchitis Christmas was five 
years. ' Lor, Mrs. Haycroft,' they said, 
' what you have done for that man ! ' ' I'm 
thankful to say,' says I, ' I've done my duty 
by him, with poultices every two hours, and 
no one but myself knows what I've been 
through, and my comfort is to think how his 
burial money was paid regular up to the last, 
so I've nothing to regret,' I says." 

Mrs. Haycroft paused to cut bread and 
butter, and her guests, to whom her idea of 
comfort under bereavement was rather a 
novel one, were a little embarrassed as to how 
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to reply, untU Lil, the ever ready, responded 
by a sympathetic " That's awfully nice, isn't 
it,'* which seemed to meet Mrs. Haycroft's 
views exactly. Gerda changed the subject 
by asking after Ra, and received in return a 
history of the benefits conferred on the whole 
family by their great-aunt, and of the ad- 
miration which her goodness to them had 
excited in the neighbours, the doctor, the 
rector, and Miss Jardine, with the remarks 
made by each on the subject, usually ending 
with the same formula, *' WTiere would them 
poor fatherless children have been but for 
you, Mrs. Haycroft ! " " I'm thankful to say, 
sir," or '* my dear," or " Miss Jardine," as the 
case might be, " I've done my duty by them, 
and to the hair of my head I feel for the 
afflicted." Only there was something so 
absolutely frank and unaffected about Mrs. 
Haycroft's self-gratulation that it was utterly 
impossible to be angry with her, though the 
little Vaughans, who had been taught that it 
was bad manners to blow one's own trumpet, 
were slightly taken aback. As a grandfather's 
clock in the corner, with ardent effort and 
much internal agitation, struck half-past five, 
Ada, who had been waiting sedulously on the 
guests and herself, let herself down on to the 
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ground with a thud from a high old-fashioned 
chair, and said apolc^etically — 

" Please, miss, please Aunt Jenmiy, it's time 
I was a-moving/' 

" It's more than time you was gone,*' said 
Mrs. Haycroft emphatically, " and with my 
back to the clock I never see the time. Just 
get along with you, and don't keep everybody 
waiting." 

Ada half sat down on the floor three times 
by way of salute to the young ladies, gave 
herself a shake and shrug, the exact pattern 
of her sister Phosie's, a process which always 
seemed to be required to get any of the family 
properly under weigh, and took herself off. 

" Where is Ada going to ? " asked Frida 
politely, as that young woman's sturdy foot- 
fall was heard down the garden path. 

" To the Band of Hope meeting, miss,'* 
said Mrs. Haycroft with an air of much satis- 
faction; "and such a work as they make with 
it it's a pleasure to see, so 'tis." 

'' The Band of Hope ! " ejaculated all her 
visitors together in amusement not unmingled 
with disgust, for to associate Ada with the 
Lady Rosalind's mysterious community was 
even worse than to connect Jessie with it, and 
there was an uneasy sensation that Piers 
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might have had some foundation for his 
statement. Mrs. Haycroft misunderstood 
their surprise. 

" Yes, young ladies, I daresay you may 
wonder why she wasn't joined before/' she 
repUed, " her being pretty near nine years old 
and only right and proper as she should belong. 
But Miss Jardine would have it she should 
wait for Tommy, as was turned eight on 
Sunday, for she says Ada's apt to put herself 
forward, which is presuming in a girl of her 
years. Her mother would have liked her out 
of temptation's way, poor thing, but Miss 
Jardine didn't see as there was no hurry for 
ten months, and them never having a drop in 
the house." 

As may be supposed, much of this speech 
was unintelligible to the visitors, but Frida, 
with a quick murmur, '* After all, we are 
consulting her," asked gravely — 

" What made Ada's mother want her put 
in when she was eight ? " 

" Well, along of her poor father, you see, 
miss," explained Mrs. Haycroft, with sufficient 
mystery to satisfy even the outlaws; "as 
comfortable a young man he was when they 
were married as you'd see in a day's march, it 
was just him being too easy that was the 

U.F.B, L 
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matter, and the treating, well, we all know 
what treating means." 

Mrs. Haycroft's present audience were cer- 
tainly exceptions, but had not the courage to 
confess it. 

" It was Whitsuntide, you see," continued 
Mrs. Haycroft, *' and we all know what that 
means. And then come the swings and the 
three-shies-a-penny, that was what got the 
better of him. Not that I'm against a holi- 
day once in a way, and the young is all the 
better of a bit o' fun ; but, as I says to Ada's 
mother, what had Jim, and him a father of a 
family, to do with cocoanuts ? " 

Certainly no utterance of the Delphic 
Priestess could have been more difficult of 
understanding than Mrs. Haycroft' s dis- 
closures. Only Camilla, who hated not to 
agree, had the courage to venture upon a 
doubtful, " Why, of course not." 

" That was how they got friendly," pur- 
sued the old lady, " and then came the treating 
again and Jim not as the father of poor dear 
innocent children should be. Five years ago 
next month, it was, for Rachel, she was a 
fortnight old, and me there having an eye to 
'em, and I can tell you I gave Jim a bit o' my 
mind when he came in and the cocoanut man 
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along with him, from the Three Foresters. 
Bless us, what a set-out it was altogether, for 
troubles never come alone, as they say, and it 
was the very same night the cottage behind 
the Three Foresters was burnt down. Dear 
now, what a turn it give me when they come 
to say as poor old Mrs. Green was burnt to a 
cinder in her chair ; they'd found her boots, 
they said, and a bit of her stays, so there 
couldn't be no doubt, and all the time she 
was over at Hurstbridge with her married 
daughter, and come home next day, and built 
up a nice new brick house with the insurance, 
as was more than they deserved, seeing Tom 
Green had been and left the candle burning 
against the kitchen window curtain, men are 
that careless. But the cocoanut man he was 
gone next day, and poor Jim too, and no one 
ever set eyes on them from that day to this." 

" I say ! " ejaculated the audience, much 
impressed, Camilla adding in awe-struck 
tones — 

*' Do you suppose somebody did something 
to him ? '' 

" Nobody ever rightly knew what come of 
him, missie," said Mrs. Haycroft solemnly. 

" And the cocoanut man ? " inquired 
Gerda. 
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*' Never set eyes on him again, missie, nor 
no loss neither, if it hadn't a-been for poor 
Jim/' 

" Do you suppose he — did something to 
Jim ? " inquired Frida with wide eyes of 
horror. 

" But why did Mrs. Bray want Ada to be 
in the Band of Hope because of her father ? '* 
asked the practical Gerda. 

" Well, you see, missie, him not having been 
just as steady as might be, it give her a horror 
of a drop, and Phosie, she don't so much as 
know the taste of beer." 

Gerda nodded with sudden illumination. 

"I see," she said, with explanatory nods 
to the other two; " I suppose Jim and the 
cocoanut man used sometimes to — to drink 
a little too much beer," she put in with be- 
fitting delicacy, " and Ada and Tommy are 
joining the Band so as not to drink any, if 
ever they wanted anything so very nasty; 
and (it's called the Band of Hope because 
everybody hopes they'll stay in it." 

" You put it beautiful, missie," said Mrs. 
Haycroft warmly, *' and a comfort for their 
poor dear mother, as has had a deal to put 
up with, and going to-night to see the two 
of 'em join, with Miss Jardine and the Rector 
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and all the rest of the children, pretty dears. 
I'd like enough to have been there myself, for 
what with the music and all, it's right down 
beautiful." 

" Oh, I hope we didn't keep you from going 
by coming to tea," exclaimed Frida in dismay, 
and with visions of a stately and impressive 
ceremony. 

Mrs. Haycroft assured them earnestly that 
her poor back would alone have quite pre- 
vented any such dissipation. 

" But you did ought to look in, so you did," 
she continued. " You'll have noticed the 
schools with the creepers on them, close to 
the church, and, come to that, you can hear 
'em singing right down the road." 

*' Do you think we might ? " said Gerda 
doubtfully. 

" Bless you, my dear, they'd be proud. 
There ain't nobody as takes an interest 
except the Rector and Miss Jardine." 

The girls were both curious and gratified at 
the idea of appearing as patrons, so they took 
their leave of Mrs. Haycroft with many pro- 
mises to come again, and set off home resolved 
to see what they might of the ceremony on 
their way. 

" I know what it is," Gerda said when they 
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were outside; "it's temperance. Now I come 
to think about it, I've heard of it before, and 
that's how I came to know the sound of the 
Band of Hope. I always thought temperance 
was rather uninteresting, not stories like about 
Jim and the cocoanut man. I wonder if 
Jessie really did belong to it." 

" I don't care if all the Jessies in the world 
belonged," said Frida stoutly; ''I'm sure it's 
something splendid if RosaUnd is in it. I 
expect they're a sort of sworn brotherhood. 
I do hope we shall be able to see them joining. 
I don't wonder the mother wants to go." 

" Will it be like when people were 
knighted ? " asked Lil with deep interest. 

" I expect Granny would say the real 
inside part of it was the same," said Frida 
dreamily. " People don't keep a vigil now, 
Uke the picture at South Kensington." 

" Oh, Frid, how could they ? " said Gerda, 
picturing Ada Bray's sturdy form, perched 
upon the high chair at the almshouse tea- 
table, doing execution upon Mrs. Haycroft's 
cake, while Frida's head was full of Pettie's 
steadfast ^'o'er-watched" knight, pale in the 
cold dawn before the altar. 

" The inside thing is the same," she per- 
sisted. " Hark ! " 
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They had reached the white, creeper- 
covered school, from whose open door came 
the somid of the singing Mrs. Haycroft had 
described so enthusiastically. 

Distance occasionally lends enchantment 
to sound as well as to view, and possibly the 
unaccompanied children's voices gained some- 
thing by being heard from outside, for Miss 
Jardine's best efforts were insufficient to 
prevent a decided flattening towards the end 
of the hymn. However, the audience were 
not very critical, and " Onward, Christian 
soldiers'* is an inspiriting melody. The 
Rector's voice, speaking alone, followed. Then 
came a pause. The girls looked at each other. 

"Do you think we might?" asked Camilla 
excitedly. 

" She said so," whispered Gerda back. 

But Elfrida was already in the doorway. 
Beyond the rows of children she had espied 
the head with the shining coils of brown hair, 
and the attraction was more powerful than 
shyness. Rosalind was there, engaged in 
such gracious and beneficent work as became 
her, and Frida was going to see what she was 
doing. As the three reached the door, two 
or three children, Ada and Tommy Bray 
among them, were hauled and hoisted out from 
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their places on a back form and ushered up 
to the table at the end of the room. A woman^ 
sitting close to the door, covered her face with 
her handkerchief. 

"Mrs. Bray/' breathed Gerda into her 
sister's ear, " she's thinking about Jim and 
the cocoanut man." 

Another woman close by expressed the 
same opinion more audibly. 

" Poor dear, she feels it now, and no 
wonder, with all she had to put up with 
from him." 

The face covered by the handkerchief was 
raised indignantly. 

" It's nothing of the sort, Mrs. Bell, and 
you've no call to say so," said the mild Uttle 
woman, on the defensive in a moment. " I'm 
thinking how pleased he'd be, poor fellow, if 
he could see 'em now." 

And she hid her face again, while the neigh- 
bours exchanged comprehending nods. Lil, 
in her overflowing sympathy, slipped up 
to Mrs. Bray's side on the bench, and put a 
hand into hers, whispering earnestly — 

" We're so awfully glad they're joining." 

Gerda nudged her to keep silence ; a ques- 
tion had been asked, and Ada's " Yes " had 
come out with a pop, like a cork from a bottle. 
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accompanied by a dig in the ribs to extract 
the same from Tommy. 

" Praying our heavenly Father that you 
may continue faithful and true," 

The row of wide-eyed children stared up 
earnestly as the Rector spoke ; Mrs, Bray by 
Lil's side said " Amen '* with a half sob. 
The colour came and went in Frida's cheeks. 
The ceremonial had not been elaborate, 
hardly even impressive, but the tragedy of com- 
mon life had come suddenly near to her, and, 
as Amy Jardine had said to her brother, it had 
taken hold of her. She understood dimly that 
to the woman beside her, the safety and hap- 
piness of her best beloved were at stake, and 
to " continue faithful and true " was a beau- 
tiful thing, even as applied to consequential 
Ada and round-cheeked Tonuny. She 
wanted to go away and think about it, not 
stay and patronize the meeting to-night. 
Happy, too, that she was in having such a 
confidante, she wanted to tell Granny. So 
she whispered that it was getting late, and, 
under cover of a hymn, the three leaders, 
rather graver than usual, slipped quietly 
away. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE BANISHED DUKE 

Thou seest we are not all alone unhappy; 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woful pageants than the scene. 
Wherein we play in. 

As You Like It. 
Ad II. Scene VII. 

They walked for a few minutes without 
speaking, when, at a turn, in the road, they 
came suddenly face to face with Tryphosa, 
coming along with much appearance of 
haste, and in the sort of double shuffle which 
was her idea of exceeding speed. She pulled 
up, nevertheless, at sight of them, and 
Lil, still hot with sympathy for all the 
family, said warmly — 

" They've joined all right, we saw thein.'' 

*' That's a mercy," said Phosie with a 

sigh, as if the cares of the world were upon 

her ; " now p'raps mother'll be a bit easy. I'm 

lon't know which way to turn between 
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'em all. Tm running up now to have a look 
at Ra, and Fm leaving him in the forest there 
by himself till I get back." 

'' Fm glad Ra's better/' said Elfrida. 

" Oh, yes, she's better, but that contrary 
you don't know where to have her. She's 
taking on so about her Sunday School lessons 
as never, and, as I says to her, ' there won't 
be no school for you next Sunday, and a 
mercy you aren't in your coffin'; but, bless 
you, she don't care, and who's to be slaving 
to keep her quiet, I should like to know ? 
Master, he told me to go along and see her, 
and he'd be all right ; he's been listening 
to me reading them beautiful sermons to him 
all the afternoon, as nice as possible. I've 
left the book, but they don't seem to take 
hold of you the same way reading them to 
yourself. But there, I must be getting on. 
Good-night, young ladies." 

And off went Phosie, with the oppressed 
air of a person too valuable to society to 
be able to enjoy life in peace. The girls 
looked at each other. 

" I say," said Gerda, '* I'm sorry for that 
poor man. She said she'd been reading 
sermons to him all the afternoon, and left 
them for him to read to himself." 
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*' I suppose he's awfully good," said Lil 
impressively; '* the ill people in stories gener- 
ally are." 

'* I daresay he is, but still I should think 
he'd sometimes like a change. I daresay 
he wants, as much as Mrs. Haycroft, to come 
to the Band of Hope, and can't." 

" Suppose," said Frida with sudden eager- 
ness, " suppose we were to see him on the 
way home, we could tell him how it went off." 

" Oh, Frid," said Gerda, rather overcome 
by such daring, Frida being usually somewhat 
shy of strangers, " perhaps he mightn't want 
to see us." 

" I feel as if I wanted to tell him," said 
Frida; "it does seem so horrid for him not to 
be able to go." 

*' And there he is ! " suddenly exclaimed 
Lil, in excited undertones. 

It was quite true, for they had reached the 
edge of the forest by this time, a tract of rough 
ground where bracken and heather struggled 
with meadow grass, and there, a Uttle off the 
road, the wheeled chair was waiting. There 
was a moment's pause. Then Frida, taking 
sudden courage, struck across the grass, 
followed by the other two. Her happy 
twelve years had given her but little opportu- 
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nity for noting signs of sorrow or suffering, 
but something in this man's face went to her 
heart with an overwhelming thrill of awe- 
struck pity. Sitting there in the warm 
evening light, he looked for the moment so 
bitterly sad and tired, and the lines about 
mouth and brow spoke, even to her inex- 
perience, of pain such as she had never dreamt 
of. She stopped short, half afraid, and Mr. 
Jardine, turning his head sharply at the 
sound of footsteps, noticed them and half 
smiled. 

" Well, rescuers," he said, " are you looking 
for a victim ? " 

" No," said Frida, to whom the others 
looked; " we've been to the meeting, and we 
thought you'd like to know it went off 
awfully well." 

'* That's a mercy," said Mr. Jardine gravely. 

** We're so sorry you couldn't be there," 
said Lil, offering shy but earnest sympathy, 
" but we knew you'd be glad to know it went 
off all right, and Ada and Tommy were in. 
Their mother was there, and she was so 
pleased, and so angry with another woman 
who said a horrid thing about Jim ; you see 
it was mostly the cocoanut man's fault, 
wasn't it ? ' 
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" Mainly, I should think/' said Mr. Jardine. 
" Are you going ? More rescuing before 
supper ? " 

" Fm afraid we're tiring you," said Frida 
shyly. 

"On the contrary, you are resting me 
immensely. If you haven't any pressing 
victims waiting, would you tell me the facts 
about the cocoanut man ? I'm rather hazy 
about the details. I can't offer you chairs, 
unless you sit on the edge of mine ; my maid 
usually does." 

'' No," said Gerda decidedly, " we're rather 
heavy, and it would shake it about and make 
it uncomfortable for you. We'll sit on the 
ground, thank you." 

And the three squatted solemnly on the 
grass. 

" You know about Jim, to begin with, don't 
you ? " said Lil. 

" Well, I'm rather vague ; you'd better 
begin at chapter one," said Mr. Jardine. 

Thus adjured, the children plunged eagerly 
into the whole history of Jim Bray's tempta- 
tions, failings, and tragic disappearance. It 
was something so new to them, this little life 
drama, that they were only too ready and glad 
infide their interest to any one, and did 
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full justice to the attractive side of Jim's 
character, his easiness, the wiles of the cocoa- 
nut man, and the evils of a mysterious 
practice called " treating." 

They quite forgot to be shy as they warmed 
to their subject, and Mr, Jardine's grave 
attention was certainly flattering. 

" What should you, your own self, think 
had become of Jim ? " said Lil confidentially, 
when they had finished by a full descrip- 
tion of the ceremony in the schoolroom: 
" You wovddn't think the cocoanut man had 
really " 

'' Made away with him ? No, I shouldn't 
think so. He's^much more likely to be enjoying 
himself somewhere where he hasn't got so 
many blessings in the way of family to inter- 
fere with the pleasures of treating." 

'' I shouldn't like to think that," said Frida ; 
'' that's what the neighbour meant, I suppose, 
and it made Mrs. Bray so angry. She'd 
almost sooner he'd died than gone away and 
not cared." 

" She's had a deal of trouble," said Lil, 
unconsciously imitating Mrs. Haycroft, " and 
now there's Ra, too. It was kind of you to 
spare Phosie." 

Mr. Jardine laughed shortly. He had dis- 
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missed Phosie when the actual physical 
torture of her voice had grown unbearable. 
He had been unusually bitter and wretched 
when the children arrived. Hitherto he had 
taken a perverse pleasure in the girl's unfitness 
for her duties, and found a certain cynical 
satisfaction in the beUef that he could extract 
amusement out of the want of tact and con- 
sideration that wovild have jarred on any 
other invalid. He could pride himself on the 
fact that no one ever heard a complaint from 
him, and there was a sort of satisfaction in 
accepting no alleviation. All that had made 
life pleasant had gone from him at once, and 
he refused to make any attempt to fill the 
blank. Only lately the doubt had begun to 
assail him whether he would be able to keep 
up the proud sarcasm to the end, whether the 
amusement to be derived from Phosie quite 
balanced the pain she caused. To talk of 
dying standing was all very well, but dying 
took a long time, and pride is a poor weapon 
against weariness and suffering and a human 
longing after comfort. Hugh Jardine had 
begun to wonder whether he was going to be 
beaten. He did not say all this to himself, 
nor to himself did he acknowledge that the 
" rescue party," as he called them, were more 
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than an amusement and distraction— a study, 
he would have said. And yet the children's 
shy, sympathetic consideration was strangely 
soothing. They sat gazing at him now with 
their grave hazel eyes, as if longing to continue 
the conversation, and he waited to see what 
they would say. Gerda began at last, gaining 
inspiration from the book, which, in a moment 
of impotent impatience he had tipped off his 
chair on to the ground. She picked it up 
and dusted it with becoming respect. 

" I don't think it's hurt," she said, " it's— 
it's very interesting, I expect, isn't it ? " 

*' You've not read it ? " said Mr. Jardine. 

Gerda shook her head, feeling ignorant. 

" No, I never read any sermons out of a 
book. I like them — some of them — ^when 
they're preached, especially when there's a 
story in them ; there is sometimes." 

*' These don't run much to stories," said 
Mr. Jardine. 

** You don't read many things besides 
sermons, I suppose," said Elfrida doubtfully. 

*' Not much," was the reply, with a little 
laugh. 

The children felt somewhat awed. Evidently 
their new acquaintance was the kind of invalid 
to be met with in story-books. 

U.F.B. M 
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" What's your sort of literature?" inquired 
Mr. Jardine, " or don't you care about it ? " 

" Oh, yes/' said Lil eagerly ; " we read 
lots— at least Frid does, and she tells us. 
She's just told us the Prince and the Page 
right through, in bed in the morning before 
we're called. I've been to sleep just once 
or twice and missed bits, but that was my 
fault, all of it, and Frid told it again." 

" That was very considerate of her. What 
time do you begin ? " 

" When Frid wakes up. She always wakes 
first and then she wakes us." 

" We don't begin till past six," explained 
Elfrida. "They go to sleep so if I do, audit's 
no good me going on for half an hour talking 
to the chairs and tables." 

" I wish one could keep awake more," 
sighed Lil. 

" I shouldn't if I were you," said Mr. 
Jardine ; *' it's an entertainment that palls. 
I wish some one would tell me the Prince and 
the Page in the small hours." 

" I should like to lend it to you, awfully," 
said Elfrida shyly. " I expect you know most 
of mine^ Ivanhoe and The Lances of Lynwood 
and Old Tales of Ghivalry andi4s You Like It. 
hoe and As You Like It go in my pocket. 
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and the Lances used, only it weighed my 
dress down so, Granny thought I hadn't 
better go on doing it. But it doesn't 
matter so much, as we know it by heart, 
at least the Battle of Navaretta and the 
Chateau Norbelle parts." 

** So that is where the rescues come 
from," said Mr. Jardine. 

" Partly, and partly we make them up. 
Only, before, we've had to make up so much 
more, and now of course we've got the forest, 
and so we've got to play at Robin Hood and 
As You Like It. One couldn't help it, could 
one ? " 

*' We said from the very first," went on Lil 
confidentially, " that we should find exciting 
things here, and you see we have. There 
was Miss Jardine and Mrs. Haycroft and 
Jim and Ra and — and you." 

" I didn't know I was an exciting thing," 
said Mr. Jardine rather wistfully. *' I am 
only a very humble attach^ of Lady Rosa- 
lind." 

" Oh, did she tell you ? " cried the three 
together in some confusion, and then Elfrida, 
with a sudden considerate fear lest he should 
feel hurt, went on, " You know we didn't mean 
her to know, only she fotmd out ; it's a way 
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we have, putting people in the game without 
them doing anything really. You wouldn't 
have minded if we'd put you in, would you ? 
Just to be the Banished Duke or some one 
quite nice/' 

" I'm afraid I'm not quite nice enough 
for the Banished Duke," said Mr. Jardine. 
" I don't feel equal to the part." 

" Oh, but one can pretend one's anything," 
said Lil, who had certainly had wide experi- 
ence. " Do be him; I really like his bits, though 
they aren't quite the story bits, but one can 
imderstand them, and they aren't so long 
as that other person's, that Jaques." 

" Do you like his part so very much ? " 
said Frida confidentially. " *A11 the world's 
a stage " and that ? I suppose we shall 
one day; we don't much now, and Uncle 
Austin hates us saying we like things when 
we don't, so as to sound grand. I like the 
story part about Rosalind and Orlando 
and the wrestling and the lion, but I always 
supposed the other parts, about general 
sorts of things, were the things to like, the sort 
they put in birthday books, you know, and 
for parsing sentences in grammar." 

" Perhaps that's why one hates them so," 
said Gerda. " I'm sure I shouldn't Uke Orlando 
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half so much if I had to find out the subject 
and the predicate in the things he said. But 
that Jaques man hasn't much really to do 
with the story. If Fd been the Banished 
Duke, I wovildn't have had him there, 
always making a fuss and not doing any- 
thing." 

" Ah, you like people who make a mark," 
said Mr. Jardine. ''One must wrestle orrescue 
or settle lions to be really satisfactory." 

" I don't think I much care for them when 
they don't, do you ? " said Frida diffidently. 
'' And that Jaques didn't even get good 
in the end, like Oliver, the wicked brother." 

"The wicked brother! I'd forgotten him. 
Wouldn't he suit me ? " 

The girls looked doubtful. 

'' Would you like to be him after he got 
good ? " said Gerda. " I don't think he's very 
interesting. I think the Banished Duke's 
nicer, and Phosie'd do for Touchstone; she's 
rather like him, isn't she? only perhaps 
you'd better not tell her. It didn't answer a 
bit having Jessie for our squire; she never 
knew what to say." 

" But I'm afraid I shouldn't know what 
to say," objected Mr. Jardine. " I don't 
know how Banished Dukes talk." 
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" Oh, never mind/* said Lil leniently. 
" Uncle Austin doesn't talk much when 
he's in a game, only he remembers who he 
is and who we are." 

" I shall easily remember the rescue party 
who rescued me," said the Banished Duke, 
with a smile that was really ducal and not 
cynical. 

" We didn't rescue you very nicely/' 
said Frida; "it's not so easy in real things 
as it is in games. I suppose that's because 
in games one settles just what to do before- 
hand, and in real rescues one has to think all 
in a minute. I hope we shall get better. I 
think it's nicer than anything in the world. 
I'd rather be a knight-errant than anything.'* 

'' And, I say, there's the church clock 
going seven ! " exclaimed Gerda in dismay, 
'* and we've got to get home and changed 
and ready for dessert, and Granny does get 
dinner done so awfully quick when she's alone. 
Good-bye," and she held out her hand to Mr. 
Jardine. 

" Good-bye, knights-errant," he said, taking 
the little brown hands in turn. " I wish you 
plenty of exploits ; I can't wish you anything 
better." 

"That's lovely," said Lil delightedly, 
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" that's just the sort of thing for the Banished 
Duke to say. Good-night ; the Greenwood 
Band are your faithful servants, you know, 
if you want anything. We don't mind you 
not being in your ducal halls ; we're all the 
more faithful when people are banished. 
Good-night ; don't forget." 

" I shan't forget," said the Banished Duke, 
and the band set off at their best speed for 
dressing and dessert. 

But the Banished Duke sat looking after 
his faithful servants with a softening of his 
face that was new and strange to see. The smile 
with which he had bidden them good-night 
had faded into sadness, not the bitter sadness 
of half an hour ago, but a shadow of new long- 
ing and regret. 

*' Didn't even get good in the end," he 
said half aloud. " Worse than the wicked 
brother, and he was uninteresting ; the wrest- 
ling and the lion are much the best part. 
Yes, you lucky little animals, it is better fun 
being the knights-errant, only you have to 
start from the beginning. After having been 
very decidedly beaten, even getting good 
in the end is difficult as well as iminteresting. 
And after a moment he added with a peculiar 
smile — 
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" But they wouldn't let me be the melan- 
choly Jaques or the wicked brother." 

On the day after the reception of the 
Banished Duke into the game, Amy Jardine 
paid her first call on Mrs. Vaughan. It 
was not by any means a formal call, being 
paid directly after lunch, when the old lady, 
coming in from the garden, found her guest 
standing in the middle of the drawing-room, 
looking embarrassed but resolute. 

*' I am so glad you have come,*' Mrs. 
Vaughan said heartily. " Sit down and get 
cool." 

But Amy stood still, facing her hostess 
gravely, though her cheeks were crimson. 

" I have come to beg a great favour of you," 
she said. " I only venture to ask it because 
I know your very great kindness and sym- 
pathy for all trouble. Your Uttle grand- 
children met my brother last night." 

" I know," said Mrs. Vaughan, as she 
hesitated for an instant; '* they told me a 
long story about it. I hope they were not 
tiresome to him. They have been used to 
coming to — to — their elders for sympathy 
in their games and plans, but they must not 
expect all the world to be interested in their 
affairs." 
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" It is just that he may be allowed to inter- 
est himself in them that I have come to ask 
you/' said Amy earnestly. '* I have never yet 
discovered anything that could be any 
pleasure and alleviation to him. I have done 
my best/' and her voice shook painfully, 
" but I have made a great mistake ; I suppose 
I might have expected that I should ; I had 
not had much practice in caring for anybody 
except myself. I am just now discovering 
that he might have found interest and dis- 
traction in the same things that I did. But 
the little girls have done more for him than 
ever I have done, and I have come to ask 
you to do me and him the great kindness 
of letting them sometimes be with him. 
People may have told you that he is bitter 
and eccentric, but I can promise you that he 
will not do or say anything that can harm 
the children, and if you knew how every- 
thing that made life worth living went from 
him in a day I think you could not help 
pitying him. I know I haven't any right 
to ask it, but I do, because I know you are 
good, and because I would beg or do anything 
for his sake, to make life more endurable to 
him." 

Mrs. Vaughan had been drawing closer and 
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closer to the girl all the time she was speaking, 
and now she had both Amy's hands in her 
own, while her kind eyes overflowed. 

" My dear/' she said, " my poor child, 
why should you think there is any need to 
beg me like this ? If my little girls can 
do anything to help your brother or lighten 
your load a little I shall be only too happy 
for them to try. They have lived happy 
sheltered lives and know very little about 
sorrow and suffering, but they're kind- 
hearted little souls, and would be as careful 
as they know how not to pain him." 

" I'm not afraid of that," said Amy ; 
"it is just because they are so happy and 
know so Uttle that he will like to have them. 
I have been too much afraid and too doubtful 
of myself to do any good. You are very, 
very kind ; I knew you would be. If they 
might come and see him sometimes — ^and — 
it won't be for very long, I know that, and 
one must not want it to be otherwise." 

She spoke calmly, and it was Mrs. Vaughan 
whose tears gathered fast at the thought 
of the girl's utter desolation. It was 
hard not to be able to do more. She could 
only press the hand she held and murmur 
some half articulate words of sympathy. 
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Perhaps it was just as well that, at that 
moment, the door burst open and the two 
elder girls came in. Frida looked puzzled, 
and Gerda disturbed, but they both beamed 
with delight at the sight of Miss Jardine. 
Amy would have made her escape, but Gerda 
stopped her by the exclamation — 

*' Now we can find out properly. Do 
you mind telling us what Ra Bray does at 
Sunday School ? '* 

*' Well, I should say she unbuttons her 
owii boots, tumbles off the seat from time to 
time, and sleeps a good deal in hot weather,'* 
said Amy, rather glad of an excuse for laugh- 
ing. 

Mrs. Vaughan laughed too. 

" I didn't think such a very small scholar 
could learn anything very advanced,*' she 
said; "but one of her sisters told the girls 
yesterday that she was in a state of great 
distress at losing her lesson, and Gerda had 
a plan for teaching her at home, so that 
she might keep pace with the rest of her 
class." 

" Yes," said Gerda disconsolately, " and 
I'd settled it all so nicely, and I thought 
' Do no sinful action ' would be such a nice 
hynm, for it stands to reason when she's 
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not six she can't understand any except 
* Hymns for the Young/ and I can't make 
her leam a thing except * Jerusalem the 
Golden/ " 

" I love 'Jerusalem the Golden/ " mur- 
mured Frida apologetically. 

*' Well, so do I, of course/' said the would- 
be teacher impatiently ; " but a baby thing 
like Ra, how can she, now, I ask you, how 
can she possibly understand, 

* Beneath thy contemplation 

Sink heart and voice oppressed ' ? 

Now, ' Do no sinful action ' would be as good 
as can be for her." 

" It certainly would," said Amy, with a 
vivid recollection of past struggles, with 
Ra, wriggUng and rebeUious, upsetting the 
whole school, *' but there's a sort of per- 
versity about that little imp that would be 
sure to make her shy at anything you particu- 
larly wanted her to learn." 

'' But don't you think children often like 
poetry they don't understand?" said Mrs. 
Vaughan. 

" I didn't," said Gerda decidedly. 

"No, old lady, you didn't, but all the 
world isn't cut on precisely the same pattern 
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as yourself, you know. I remember Frida 
repeating pages of Scott and most of the 
* Ancient Mariner/ with a very vague idea 
of the meaning of it all." 

Frida brightened considerably; she had 
felt a sneaking sympathy for Ra. 

" But I quite agree/' said Miss Jardine, 
" that she ought to learn what she's told. 
Perhaps she might stick to ' Jerusalem ' 
for a day or two, until she's well again." 

"That's where it is/' said Gerda; "she 
doesn't look so very bad, does she ? but 
that woman that lives next door to the one 
that's looking after her says that people 
with a knock on their heads go mad if they 
aren't humoured. But the one that is looking 
after her says it's contrariness, and it's so 
difficult to know when it's contrariness and 
when its the knock she's had, because, of 
course, one doesn't want her to get wicked, 
and I'm sure one doesn't want her to go mad." 

" I'll see the doctor to-day and ask him 
about her, so as to make sure," said Amy, 
" but I don't much think she's very bad." 

" Don't you ? Well, I am glad, because, 
when she said, ' Jerusalem the Golden,' 
the woman next door cried awfully, and said 
she always knew she wasn't for this world." 
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*' I've heard that pretty often/' Amy said, 
laughing, " but Ra never alarmed me yet 
by over saintliness." 

Gerda looked relieved. The idea of Ra 
being on the point of departure from a world 
for which she was too virtuous would have 
overwhelmed her with remorse. 

" I knew that woman was a stupid/' she 
said; "but won't you tell her not to say 
it before Ra or she'll get such a hypo- 
crite ? " 

*' I fancy she's pretty used to it/' said 
Amy, " and doesn't notice it." 

" But don't you mind ? " said Gerda, 
puzzled. 

" My dear Gerda, you've a good deal 
to learn about other people's points of view," 
said Granny, laughing. 

'* It's a thing I'm learning very slowly," 
said Amy, holding out her hand for good-bye. 
Frida came eagerly forward. 

'* Please," she said shyly, " do you think 
Mr. Jardine would like my Ivanhoe and 
As You Like It ? Once when Granny 
was ill she borrowed them because they 
were light to hold." 

" I think he would like them very much 
indeed," said Amy, '* and better still if you 
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would bring them yourself. Will you come 
now ? '' 

*' May I ? " asked Frida delightedly, and, 
permission being readily given, she went off 
in attendance on her beloved Lady Rosalind, 
in a state of ecstatic bliss and excitement. 
They talked about the Brays, for the story 
had taken hold upon Fridays sympathetic 
nature, and moreover it was a keen delight 
to her to picture her new friend as a sort 
of fairy benefactress and guardian angel to 
the deserted children. A capacity for eager 
admiration was a predominant feature in 
Fridays mind. She loved to look up, to 
bend in ready loving homage. She had 
given her heart away to Amy Jardine, and 
every fresh discovery of her charm and 
goodness was a jewel in the coronet of the 
queen she was so ready to crown. Mr. Jardine 
was sitting out in the little garden of Hazel 
Cottage, and Amy, saying she had a great 
deal to do in the house, asked Frida to go to 
him. He looked up as she came a little 
shyly over the grass, and held out his hand. 

*' Good afternoon, Orlando,'' he said. 

Frida beamed. 

" I've come to bring some books to your 
Highness," she said. 
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" It's very good of you to find time for me 
among your knight-erranting. As You Like 
It, that's'^first rate ; I'll set to work and study 
my part, though I still feel as if the wicked 
brother were more my form. Where are 
the rest of the Band ? On the war path, I 
suppose ? " 

" Lil and Piers are getting venison, I 
think. They've gone out with Jessie ; she's 
supposed to carry it home. She's good 
enough for that; you can always say she's 
got it. Gerda has been sent to see Ra," 
and Frida proceeded to refer to Ra's pecu- 
liarities, feeling certain that Phosie's master 
must take the deepest interest in that young 
woman's family. 

" It put Gerda out rather," she remarked, 
after describing the fate of the intended 
lesson. " You see she's made such good 
plans — you can't think what awfully good 
plans Gerda makes — ^and she'd written it all 
down in a washing book, just what she 
meant to teach her, and there, she wouldn't 
say a thing except ' Jerusalem.' " 

" No accounting for tastes, is there ? '* 
said Mr. Jardine. 

" I don't mean that exactly," said Frida, 

for you know I do like that hynm awfully 
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myself. The next door woman kept on 
saying, ' Ain't it touching ? ' and I told her 
I liked it so much more since I knew it was 
an old Latin hymn and people sang it ever 
so long ago, but I don't think she thought it 
was any nicer for that. She said they used to 
sing it at a Mothers' Meeting where her poor 
aunt was laundress to Lady Somebody in 
Norfolk. I know Uncle Austin would have 
said * Different points of view, that's all,' 
and that it was just as nice her thinking 
about her aunt as me about the ' Caged 
Lion.' " 

'* Orlando," said the Duke, " you take 
my breath away, do you know, your ideas 
move at such a pace. I knew you were good 
at lions, but why ' Caged,' and where does the 
particular hymn come in ? " 

" Oh, I don't mean the As You Like It 
lion," explained Frida ; " it's James the 
First of Scotland, don't you know, that was 
a prisoner in England for years and years. 
Don't you know the lovely story about him, 
by Miss Yonge ? Well, I'm rather glad, 
because I can lend it to you and you will 
love it. There's about Henry V, you know, 
how he went down the river in the boat just 
before he died, and they sang that hymn 
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to him on the way. Oh, I say/' and her 
face became suddenly radiant, " do you 
know Latin ? " 

" I don't speak it fluently. Why ? ** 

** Well, you see, we leam it ¥dth Unde 
Austin, and now he's away we don't do any. 
So I thought it'd be a surprise for him if I 
learnt that hynm in Latin and got it all up 
to construe for him when he comes home; 
but, do you know, it isn't at all easy. Of 
course, I've got the English of it, but I don't 
like to leave a line if I can't make the words 
fit right. Uncle Austin always says^ * Find 
the \"erb,' but pretty often there doesn't 
seem to be one. I suppose it's perhaps he- 
cause it's poetr\'. Poetry is funny sometimes, 
or do you think it*s what they call coDoqnial ? 
Granny sometimes sa)^ French iscoUoqaial 
when it*s funny and j'ou can't find the words 
in the dictionar\\ But if you do know what 
* Cive micantia, Principe stantia ' means^ 
would you teU me ? I think it's mean jnst 
to say the English line when yoa don^t see 
a bit how the words come." 

'' You haven't got it here, have yoa ? "* 
said Mr. Jardine. 

*' Yes, I ha\-e/' said Elfrida, wfao% pocket 
seemed to possess the capacities of a coii|iirar^s 
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hat, and made nothing of the little volume 
containing the Latin original and EngUsh 
translation of the ' Rhythm of the Celestial 
City/ 

" That's the bit/' she explained. " I don't 
see how any one ever got it to mean that." 

Mr. Jardine looked over her. 

'' I haven't thought of such a thing for 
years," he said. '* Look here, Orlando, if you 
go in by that window, you'll see a bookcase 
just against it, and I've got a sort of notion 
there's a Latin Dictionary on the top shelf. 
If you'll fetch it out we'll have a shot at it." 

Frida's request had a strange fascination 
for him; it was not only, as he said, years 
since he had thought of translating a Latin 
sentence, but years since any one had asked 
a favour of him. To help this eager-eyed 
httle girl would be a sensation as pleasant 
as it was novel. Amy, looking out of the 
window a few minutes later, saw Frida 
on her knees by his chair, the two heads bent 
over the book together. The sight seemed 
to fascinate her, for, busy as she was, she stood 
still at the window watching them. 

"It's true," she said to herself. " I was 
right to ask ; they'll do more than ever I 
could. For his sake I know it was right." 
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For indeed there had been doubts and 
misgivings in her mind before she paid that 
call on Mrs. Vaughan. 

But now she was not going to let them 
trouble her any more. The dead past should 
bury its dead, and not rise up to stir and 
thrill her, even though the steady gaze of 
little Elfrida's hazel eyes, the tones of her 
voice, and the children's chatter about their 
home life brought those days before her as 
strong and fresh as if it had all been but 
yesterday. But that was all folly. That 
Amy Jardine, the impulsive, light-hearted, 
self-willed Amy of seven years ago, who 
had wrecked her own and other people's 
happiness for a foolish doubt and some 
hasty words, was dead and buried with the 
dead past and had nothing at all in common 
with this grave, self-controlled woman of 
twenty-five, whose life belonged to the invalid 
brother, the children in the school and the 
old women in the almshouses and the anxious 
village mothers who came to her for sympathy. 
But it was not wrong, she thought, to feel 
an almost childish delight in the ready love 
of these eager little girls, who had given 
her their hearts so freely, she could not tell 
why. And surely it could not be wrong 
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for any one so serious and sober as herself 
to find a pleasure in thinking whose influence 
had helped to make them the loving, helpful 
little souls they were. 



CHAPTER IX 

JAQUES OR OLIVER? 

We that have good wits have much to answer for. 

As You Like It. 

Act V. Scene /. 

And so began an intimacy between King's 
Lodge and Hazel Cottage, which Amy had 
little anticipated when she met the Vaughan 
party at church on the first Sunday after 
their arrival. Not that she herself shared 
very much in the intercourse between the two 
houses. Certainly she occupied the chief 
(and only) seat at the " Gentle and joyous 
passage of arms/' and delivered the silver 
arrow — to provide which the doll's tea-service 
had been laid under contribution, several cups 
having been melted down for the purpose 
with a devotion worthy of the royalists of 
rebellion days — to Robin Hood, whose shaft 
had, of course, successfully notched that of 
the last competitor. She had applauded 
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vehemently when all comers went down 
before the lance of the Red Cross Knight, and 
when the same champion displayed even 
finer qualities by allowing himself to be 
thrown in every round of wrestling by 
Orlando, who had, of course, a right to success 
in his own peculiar line. To be sure, Orlando 
had never thoroughly grasped the leg-curling 
process in which Lil was an adept, but that 
loyal young woman would have renounced 
the sport for ever sooner than foil the Shakes- 
pearian champion before Rosalind's very 
eyes. Such moments of triumph must be 
reserved for the nursery and Piers. And 
when Frida, flushed and beaming, de- 
posited the crown of oak leaves at the feet of 
the Queen of Love and Beauty, I doubt 
whether the fair Rowena herself received the 
tribute to her charms with a keener thrill of 
delight. I do know that the wreath, which 
was made with string and had a tendency to 
thickness on one side and to a display of its 
foundation on the other, hung up over the 
glass in Amy's room, tmtil Phosie, who had a 
rooted objection to green stuff messing about 
in the house, cleared it away one day, and 
that Amy scolded her rather more severely 
than usual, and then scolded herself with 
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very much greater severity. But, after that^ 
she saw less of her little neighbours, being 
generally busy when they came to find Mr. 
Jardine^ and only meeting them occasionally 
in the village. Perhaps she was a little 
afraid of that Amy of seven years ago coming 
too much to Ufe again under the influence of 
Mrs. Vaughan's motherly kindness and the 
children's frank admiration. She had not 
been used to being thought for and considered 
of late, and it was too much like old times to 
fit in with the new views of life and duty. 
But if the Greenwood Band had less oppor- 
tunity than they would have liked of paying 
direct homage to their queen, they had found 
the means of serving her through other people. 
The Banished Duke was not Rosalind, but he 
belonged to Rosalind, and, besides, he was, 
on his own account, a novel and interesting 
element in their daily lives. There was no 
doubt that he thoroughly enjoyed their 
society, and took the greatest interest in their 
communications. 

"He's what I call so very sympathizing," 
Camilla told Granny. " I know one ought 
always to listen to what people say, but he 
does listen so tremendously ; I'm going to 
try and listen like he does." 
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And Mrs. Vaughan, who had heard a widely 
different description of Amy Jardine's brother, 
marvelled and said nothing, except that 
sympathy with others was a very beautiful 
thing. She had carried out her intention of 
letting the children, as Austin said, rusti- 
cate thoroughly, and having found a daily 
governess, who came every morning from the 
market town a few miles away, let them spend 
the hours when they were out of the school- 
room in the garden or the forest pretty much 
as they chose, only setting certain bounds to 
prevent the chance of their losing themselves. 
So it came to pass that Phosie found consider- 
ably more time for housework, while the 
Greenwood Band sat under the trysting oak 
round the chair of the Banished Duke, dis- 
coursing of past adventures and future 
exploits. Or else it would be Frida alone, 
with the " Rhythm of the Celestial City " in 
her pocket, who would fly off after lessons 
to Hazel Cottage, there to wrestle with those 
contracted sentences, to which Henry's Latin 
Grammar seemed to afford so little clue. It 
was a strange intimacy altogether. Hugh 
Jardine, when he thought about it, wondered 
himself how it was that day after day the 
children became more necessary to him. Had 
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they offered pity or sympathy, he would have 
spumed it (as he had done many a time al- 
ready), but they seemed to think that the 
advantage of the acquaintance was all on 
their side. The Banished Duke was so aw- 
fully clever; look how splendidly he made out 
that funny Latin for Frida, and what lovely 
adventiures he invented. 

** You never could think what he'd think 
of next," Lil declared to Granny. '* It really 
was like an enchanted forest when he was 
there to make up new sorts of giants and 
wild tribes and things ; the last ones had three 
noses and their eyes were all down their backs, 
each side of their spines, Uke the holes in a 
laced boot. Any one could have eyes behind, 
of course, but not all down. Wasn't it lovely 
of him to think of all down ? " 

In fact Hugh Jardine and his sister possessed 
in common a certain restless activity that 
craved for exercise and interest. In the old 
careless days it had given Amy the httle touch 
of hastiness and self-will which people were 
ready enough then to forgive, and had led 
her brother into the reckless Ufe which had 
ended in a catastrophe. Then came the 
break in their lives, and Amy had sought and 
found comfort in utter devotion to the joys 
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and cares of others, while Hugh, who had 
never been considered intellectual, developed 
a mental activity which seemed to take the 
place of physical power. So far it had shown 
itself in an acute sense of his own and other 
people's weak points and a bitter satisfaction 
in satirizing them ; now it had found a safer 
outlet in Frida's Latin and the marvellous 
adventures of the Greenwood Band. And all 
the time he was seeing himself more clearly 
than he had ever done, with a bitter regret 
worse than the old contempt with which he 
had been used to play. How could he help 
it when all those eager eyes watched his 
face with such unquestioning admiration, 
when those confiding little hearts felt so 
certain of his sympathy. It hurt him with 
a new, strange pain to be so unworthy of 
what they gave so freely. And by-and-by 
they unconsciously brought something else 
before him, an episode out of old days which 
he had not thought much about of late 
years. 

** Do you know," Gerda told Mrs. Vaughan 
one evening, " the Duke never knew what 
our proper names were till to-day, when he . 
saw it in one of Frida's books. Isn't that 
lovely and tmcommon ? just like him. He 
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never called us anything but Oriando and 
Robin Hood and ' brothers-in-anns ' and 
that sort of thing." 

" And what's more, he never knew Unde 
Austin was an artist," said Lil. " Isn't that 
awfully funny ? I thought every one knew it." 

Granny, who knew that Bfr. Jardine had 
been mainly responsible for the destmction 
of that airy castle of seven years ago^ gravely 
remarked that all people hadn't the same 
opportunities, and privately wondered what 
had been the Duke's feelings when he made 
the discovery. 

" He was tremendously surprised," Gerda 
said ; '' so surprised that it made him quite 
forget the beginning of a fight he was telling 
about, with two knights in blood-red armour 
with black plumes; he made one of them 
killed twice." 

Mrs. Vaughan remarked that she was not 
surprised. 

On the occasions when Frida carried her 
Latin hymn to Hazel Cottage, Gerda mostly 
occupied herself in teaching the meaning of the 
English version to Ra. That young lady 
was at home again, but advised not to return 
to school till after the siunmer holidays, and 
the line between contrariness and the injury to 
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her head was more difficult than ever to define. 
She was an absolute contrast to the rest of her 
family, being a perfect piece of quicksilver,whose 
proceedings could never be counted upon from 
one minute to the next, and sorely indeed 
did she upset her young teacher's theories of 
education. The plans so carefully prepared 
and registered in the washing book were 
scattered to the winds. According to them 
Ra's improvement was to be worked out 
with the regularity of a sum; but, alas! the 
subject in hand was less tractable than the 
toughest of figures, and invariably refused to 
prove. Gerda had never been so bewildered 
in her life as when Ra, after outraging all 
her tenderest feelings and strongest principles, 
insisted on winding her arms about her 
teacher's neck with a clutch equal to that 
of the Old Man of the Sea, and lavished kisses 
and endearments upon every part of her hair 
and face. Gerda's sense of justice ordered 
resistance, but Ra was irresistible, and she 
came away with a crushing sense of ignominy 
upon her. Mrs. Vaughan observed traces 
of tears more than once, but wisely refrained 
from questioning, until, usually in the twiUght 
hour when she sat in the drawing-room win- 
dow while the young ones played in the garden 
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below, Gerda, certain of S5mipathy, would 
bring her shattered theories to Granny's 
feet. And Granny, while she comforted and 
counselled, felt that no perfectly organized 
Sunday School class could have been so good 
a training for the disconsolate little teacher 
as the one rebellious piece of undisciplined 
human nature. 

Certainly, when she agreed to Austin's 
suggestion and decided to spend this summer 
at least in the old quarters, as being a good 
thing for the children, she had little dreamt 
under what influences those summer months 
would bring them. It all gave her a good 
deal to think about when the outlaws had 
betaken themselves at last to the cheerful 
white-painted and white-curtained " Cave," 
where they passed the night, and she could 
sit and ponder, with sweet night scents 
stealing about the room. 

And her reveries were now not of the past 
but of the very absorbing present and the 
dimly possible future, and of a sum like 
Gerda's, which was working itself out before 
her with very little assistance from herself. 

At the beginning of July came a spell 
of Midsummer heat. Blazing days were followed 
by stifling nights, and there was a general 
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desire for a thunderstorm. It took a 
good deal of heat to exhaust the energy 
of the Greenwood Band, and having 
finished lessons one tropical afternoon, 
Gerda escorted a party to waylay and remon- 
strate with the Abbot of St. Mary's, supposed 
to be conveying ill-gotten gains across the 
forest, while Frida betook herself with the 
'' Rhythm " to Hazel Cottage, where the 
garden provided shade and as much air as 
could be expected. There was no one to 
be seen, however, except Phosie, whose 
presence always pervaded any place where 
she happened to be, and who was vigorously 
scrubbing the verandah, the one of her duties 
which she performed to absolute perfection. 
She Ufted her glowing face as Frida asked 
if Mr. Jardine were out. 

" Out?" she said in her usual "carrying" 
tones ; " not he ! He's been awful bad all 
day. It's the 'eat, I should say ; 'ot enough 
to kiU a 'orse, ain't it ? " 

The temperature had had no effect whatever 
on Phosie personally, but she felt the com- 
plaint to be proper and appropriate to the 
season. 

" It makes a deal of work," she continued, 
sitting back upon her heels ; '' but there, 
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one don't mind what one does for them 
that's afflicted, poor things. He used to say 
I was a hospital nurse spoilt, and if he was me 
he'd take to it. I'm sure I'm ready enough 
to do my duty as far as in me lies ; but he 
was saying yesterday may-be cleaning up 
was more in my line, and I'm sure I'm agree- 
able. Will you go straight in ? I want to 
finish this job before tea." 

'' But Mr. Jardine won't want me if he is 
ill," said Elfrida. 

** Oh, bless you, yes he will, it'll cheer him 
up a bit, seeing somebody fresh. It'U be 
a bit of a change. I'm sure I think sometimes 
it'll be a mercy when he's took." 

Phosie turned to her verandah-cleaning, 
while Frida stood still, pale with indignant 
dismay. How could she ! how dared she ! 
and then to go on scrubbing as if she had 
not said something that could hardly have 
been whispered in the solemnest of moments, 
said it here in the sunny garden with the 
roses in bloom and bees humming over the 
flowers. The solemn shadow of death came 
near to Frida for the first time in her sunny 
Uttle Hfe. Had Phosie meant that, and said it 
would be a mercy ? Frida felt a sudden 
oppression as if she must burst out crying 
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or turn upon the unconscious Phosie with 
passionate denial. Then Miss Jardine's voice 
made her start, calling from an open window, 
through which the conversation must have 
been distinctly audible. 

'' Will you come in here, Frida ? We should 
like to see you." 

Frida went in, still awed and half frightened. 
It was a relief when Amy, looking white and 
tired in a Ump cotton dress, kissed her as 
usual, and Mr. Jardine's voice said in almost 
his ordinary tones — 

'' Well, Orlando, what work's afoot ? " 

" The others are in the forest," faltered 
Frida. 

" Near our trysting oak ? Then the Lady 
Rosalind will join them there, while I keep 
you in attendance." 

He had possessed himself of Frida's hand, 
and held her, half frightened and reluctant, 
by his side. Amy gave her a reassuring 
nod. 

'' I shall not go far," she said. 

'' You'll go to the trysting tree and meet 
the rest of the Band," said her brother. 
" You're not half so dutiful and obedient as 
my trusty follower here. You can tell Touch- 
stone I'll get on without him for the next 
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half-hour ; he can put a double polish on the 
verandah. Are you off ? " 

Amy did not answer ; she nodded and bent 
low over him, then turned and went away, 
with an encouraging smile at Frida. 

" Come this side, Orlando," said Mr. Jardine 
when the door had closed after her. " I can't 
see you there ; it's a sin to shut the sun out, 
isn't it ? Now let me hear the latest deed 
of arms." 

But Frida had no exploits ready to-day ; 
the importunate present had suddenly grown 
too real to be idealized into a game. She 
came obediently to the side of the couch and 
sat down on the floor in silence. 

"Well, what is it?" said the Banished 
Duke encouragingly ; " the affairs of the 
Band haven't gone wrong, I hope." 

" I — I hate you being ill," burst out Frida, 
with her face against the sofa cushions. 

" Do you ? " said Mr. Jardine quickly. " I'm 
so sorry. It is a poor thing for a Duke, isn't 
it ? I told you I should be a failure.'* 

"I don't mean that," faltered Frida ; "but 
I can't play when you're ill, it's so horrid. 
I can't make things up ; it's dreadful when 
it's real and somebody's got to bear it.** 

" Well, don't think about it ; run along out 
in the garden." 
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" No, I don't want to/' said Frida, with 
tears in her voice; " I'd rather stop here." 

'' All right, tell me something else then, 
something about your real people if you won't 
find any adventures." 

Frida sat up with flushed cheeks and rather 
tumbled hair. 

'' I've got a letter from Uncle Austin," she 
said, " and there's a little bit about you in 
it." 

'* About me ? " The Banished Duke raised 
his head quickly. " What does he know 
about me ? " 

" Of course we told him about how awfully 
good you were to us and what splendid things 
you think of," said Frida. " We tell him 
everything like that, of course ; and he says 
in his letter, ' I'm sure the Banished Duke 
must be a most useful person. What a good 
thing you were lucky enough to rescue him ! 
I'm so glad you had the chance.' " 

Mr. Jardine did not speak; he lay with a 
hand shading his eyes. 

" You and your uncle are great friends, 
aren't you ? " he said, after a minute. 

" Oh, yes," said Frida earnestly. " It 
wouldn't be any good me telling you what 
he's hke, because I couldn't half make you 
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understand how splendid he is. When he 
comes home, then you'll know. He's a sort 
of person who always knows what you mean, 
even when you can't say it properly, and he 
and I have lovely talks sometimes about 
lots of things. He likes us to think about 
things and to know what we think, and he says, 
* Hammer it out and make it hard ; don't let 
it go off in smoke— that's no good to any one.' 
And sometimes he laughs at us, but we don't 
mind. I don't think there are many people 
like that, do you ? Generally one hates being 
laughed at, but, when Uncle Austin laughs, 
one laughs too. And, though he's so clever, 
he understands when things are difficult, and 
he's awfully pleased when we try. Sometimes 
he says, ' You and I, Frid, have got to keep 
ourselves well in hand,' just as if he was 
stupid too. And he's hke you, he always 
listens to other people's things, even if 
they're things he doesn't do himself." 

*' He's not in the least hke me, Orlando, I 
know that much. You should have saved 
him the Duke's part, and let me be the melan- 
choly Jaques." 

'' No, I don't hke the melancholy Jaques," 
said Frida decidedly. " At first I thought he 
was meant to be nice, but Uncle Austin said, 
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' Never mind what's meant. Do you like 
him ? ' So I had to think." 

'\ And what was the result ? " asked Mr. 
Jardine. 

" I thought he wasn't nice. I expect he 
was clever, but he wasn't nice with his clever- 
ness. He wasn't a bit worse off really than 
Orlando and the Banished Duke, but he 
always saw things sad and horrid, and then 
he didn't try to make them any better. 
Why, even that wounded stag, you know, 
he might have — ^well — ^he might have put 
it out of its pain, but he didn't, he only 
talked about it. I don't see the good of 
being so clever if it's only to see bad things, 
not make them right. Somehow, I think 
it would be easier to go on talking and find- 
ing fault than to start and get good, like 
the wicked brother. No, you couldn't have 
been Jaques." 

Frida had been thinking aloud, as she 
often did. She was accustomed to apply 
the " hammering " process to her ideas in 
this style when she was alone with her 
uncle, and she had lately fallen into 'the 
same way with Mr. Jardine, quite uncon- 
scious of how much her soliloquies often 
interested him. 
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" There's still the wicked brother ; you 
might have left me him," he said as she 
paused. 

'* We wouldn't have you the wicked any- 
thing," said Frida, drawing a little closer 
to him. 

" But he got good in the end, you know. 
How do you suppose he set about 
it ? " 

'* Why, of course, he was very sorry, 
when Orlando killed the Uon for him, that 
he'd been so horrid, and he got him to for- 
give him." 

'' Eat humble pie, in fact. It must have 
tasted very bad." 

'* Oh, but of course one wouldn't mind 
that if one was sorry. And, when he got 
his lands back, he made it as right as he 
could for Orlando." 

'* I daresay he did. Humiliation and 
restitution. I begin to think the wicked 
brother had rather a stiff part, Orlando." 

There was silence for a little while. Phosie 
was singing outside, as an accompaniment 
to her vigorous scrubbing. 

'' What were you going to say, Orlando ? " 
asked Mr. Jardine, as Frida opened- her 
uth and shut it again. 
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'' I was going to say something I won't 
say, because it would be horrid/' said the 
child frankly. *' I was going to say I wished 
Phosie wouldn't choose the ' Rhythm of 
the Celestial City ' to sing, and then I re- 
membered Uncle Austin would say that was 
horrid and selfish. I can just hear him say- 
ing, ' Different points of view, Frid ; widen 
your bounds, old girl.' So I'm glad Phosie 
likes it too. I expect she learnt that bit 
from Mrs. Haycroft ; we often hear her sing- 
ing it about the house, and I always think 
it's so funny she should choose that bit, 
because ' brief life ' hasn't really been her 
portion, has it ? She's seventy-eight, you 
know, and that must seem to her a tre- 
mendous time. Why, eleven years seems 
a good long time to me." 

'' Different points of view, perhaps," said 
Mr. Jardine dreamily. '' Orlando, those 
verses of yours have been ringing in my 
head Uke a sledge hammer, only I never 
remember how they come. Suppose you 
say them through." 

'' Don't you mind, really ? I should Uke 
to very much, to see how far I know." 

Then the two voices rose together, 

Outside Phosie sang how — 
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Zion in her anguish 
With Babylon must cope; 

with much satisfaction in the unusual words. 
Within, Frida's grave voice went through 
the musical Unes — 

Hie breve vivitur, hie breve plangitur, hie breve fletur; 
Non breve vivere, non breve plangere; retribuetur. 

'' I nearly know it, don't I ? " she said 
as she ended. " I do hope I shall quite by 
the time Uncle Austin comes home." 

" When is he coming ? " asked Mr. Jardine. 

'' We don't know exactly ; he has never 
been for such a long sketching tour before. 
But we all hope he'U be home by my birth- 
day." 

'' And when's that great occasion ? '' 

''The twentieth of July. Oh," after a 
peep behind the blind, '' here she comes 
back, and the others have brought her as 
far as the gate ; they're saying good-bye 
there. I'm afraid I ought to go with them." 

'' One moment," said Mr. Jardine, turn- 
ing half away from her; ''you're not writing 
to that uncle of yours, are you ? " 

" Oh yes ; I'm going to answer his letter 
this very evening after tea." 

" Then will you give him this message 
from me, in these very words, please. Tell 
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him that he may be surprised at the Banished 
Duke asking a favour of him, but that it 
will give me an undeserved satisfaction if 
he will come home for your birthday. Will 
you remember that ? " 

''Oh yes," said Frida. ''It sounds rather 
funny and grand, but he'll understand it's 
the way you talk in the game." 

" Oh yes, he'll understand, I've no doubt. 
We part till to-morrow, Orlando. Good- 
bye, my trusty comrade." 

Frida slipped softly downstairs and joined 
the others at the gate. She felt happier 
than when she had gone in. Mr. Jardine's 
talk had seemed to bring things more to 
their ordinary level, and, with a quick in- 
stinct, half of unselfishness, half of desire 
to forget it, she resolved not to tell the 
others what Phosie had said. 

But that evening she was Granny's visitor 
in the half dark drawing-room, while the hunt- 
ing of goblins, a sport the more attractive 
because of the creepy alarming element, was 
going on in the garden. In the gloaming 
the dreadful suggestion could be whispered, 
with the little head on Granny's knee, and 
her comforting hand stroking the tumbled 
hair. 
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" Wasn't it horrid of her to say it ? But 
she doesn't know, does she ? IVe asked 
in my prayers for him to get well. Granny, 
can't he ? " 

** I don't know, my darling. Suppose 
we pray, both of us, like the Church does, 
for a ' happy issue out of all his aflflictions.' " 

" Oh, Granny, she said it would be a 
mercy. Wasn't it dreadful?" 

" Poor little old woman ! Very hard for 
you to hear. God's messengers do come 
in mercy, my Frida, and sometimes in strange 
forms." 

'' I'm sure he is good," said Frida simply. 
" What good people there are, aren't there ? 
I thought so when I was telling him about 
Uncle Austin." 

*' What did you tell him about Uncle 
Austin ? " 

''Oh, all sorts of things. I wanted him 
to know how splendid he is before he comes. 
And then he gave me a message for him." 

'' What was that ? " 

" Oh, it was a sort of pretend message, 
that he wouldn't have expected the Banished 
Duke to ask a favour of him, but it would 
him — let's see, what was it? — ^an un- 
ed satisfaction, if he would be home 
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by my birthday. He told me to say those 
very words, and Uncle Austin would under- 
stand. I wrote after tea to-night. Will 
you address the letter, Grannie, and do 
you want to put a little letter in ? " 

'' I'll just put in a postscript, I think, 
Frida. Is that nine o'clock ? Will you call 
those goblin hunters ? " And, when Granny 
was left alone, she lit the candles and wrote 
on the small space which her grand-daughter 
had left her — 

" Dear Austin, — 

'* Frida has told you all the news. I 
think, if I were you, I should get home by 
her birthday." 



CHAPTER X 

SETTING THINGS STRAIGHT 

I speak not this that you should bear a good opinion 
of my knowledge . . . neither do I labour for a 
greater esteem than may in some little measure draw 
a belief from you, to do yourself good. 

As You Like It. 

Act V. Scene II. 

That letter of Fridays followed Mr. Vaughan 
about for some time before it reached him. 
He was particular enough generally about 
keeping his fanfiily informed of his move- 
ments, being quite aware that the vagabond 
tastes, which are supposed to be excusable 
in an artist, did not become the master of 
a house. So it must be a matter of con- 
jecture whether it was some news from 
home or a sudden desire to combine some 
studies of an English June with his foreign 
sketches, that made him decide one morn- 
ing, just after the post came in, to leave 
Brittany by the evening boat and go and 
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study coast scenery in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. He had been working really hard, 
and, if possible, more steadily and systemati- 
cally than usual, and it was not until he was 
once more on English shores that he allowed 
himself occasionally to take out, look over, 
and work up one or two bits of forest scenery 
which had been hibernating for the last 
seven years in some place of retreat in the 
studio, and which he had sUpped into his 
portfoUo before starting. Fridays letter, 
much re-directed, caught him up at last, in 
a quiet old-fashioned Uttle country town, 
where he was spending a couple of nights. 
He had walked out in the afternoon to a 
waste place outside the town, where a fair 
had just been held, as was testified by very 
unpicturesque remains in the shape of news- 
papers and gingerbeer corks. It was a 
thundery day, with wonderful black flame- 
touched clouds and pearly lights on the 
horizon, and Austin sat down on a broken 
box to make a study of sky. 

Presently a dismal howl and a roar of 
laughter from behind some stunted bushes 
made him stand up and look for the cause. 
The next moment he had jumped over the 
bushes and was administering a shaking 
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to a boy of ten or eleven, who had been 
engaged in the interesting occupation of 
putting spiders down the neck of a little 
girl some five or six years younger. The 
torturer and the victim mingled their howls 
with such fearful effect, that a man with a 
pipe in his mouth emerged from one of a 
few straggling houses which overlooked the 
, bit of waste ground, asking what was the 
matter now. Austin put down his captive, 
who made the best of his way off, dodging, 
with the eel-Uke wriggle pecuUar to boys, 
a blow aimed at him by the new-comer. 

'' You let me catch you, you young var- 
mint,'* called the man after him. '' Why 
can't you let her alone ? You're always 
at her one way or another." 

'' There's not much harm done this time," 
said Austin, picking up the child, who had 
tumbled backwards into the bushes, and 
was roaring lustily. She was not much 
damaged, as was proved by the fact that 
she stopped crying immediately, and, wrig- 
gling away from her rescuer, seized the new- 
comer by the leg, and peeped at Mr. Vaughan 
from behind that shelter, with an evident 
desire that he should 'make advances. She 
was a singularly pretty child, fair and plimnip, 
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with an apple-blossom complexion, and 
abundant auburn curls tumbling over her 
eyes. 

'' Well, you don't take long to recover," 
said Austin, with a pull at the ruddy locks. 
*' What's your name ? '' 

'* Dolly '' — this with a jerk away of the 
dainty httle head. 

''Well, look here, Dolly, will you come 
and let me make a picture of you ? I want 
to make a picture of a little girl about your 
size." 

A vigorous shake of the head was the 
reply. 

" She's a contrary one," remarked the 
man, " but you can take her picture if you 
want, sir. Here, hold up, Dolly — there's 
nothing to be feared of, lass ; the gentle- 
man's only going to look through a hole at 
you." 

'' No, I'm afraid I shall take a bit longer 
than that," said Austin, laughing. '' I'm 
not a photographer ; I want to make a 
sketch of her, but there's not much light 
now. I'm staying at the King's Head; would 
you mind her coming round there to-morrow 
morning for a bit ? " 

'' She's not my kid," said the man ; *' but 
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it doesn't make no odds. Her mother won't 
mind. Eh, missus ! " he shouted, and a shabby- 
looking woman appeared in the doorway. 
" Can Dolly go to this here painting gentle- 
man and have her picture took ? " 

'' I don't care, if she'll behave herself," 
was the rather helpless answer. '' I'm sure 
I'm that put about with them all I wish 
we'd gone on with the master. Why can't 
they keep 'em at school all day, with me 
slaving to get their things decent to send 
'em. They're back before you've time to 
turn round." 

''Well, you're worse off when they don't 
go at all," said the man, picking up Dolly 
and giving her a general smooth down. 

"Oh, I'm not denying it," was the answer; 
'' but what with you worriting to have them 
taught, and their father that don't care if 
they was as ignorant as black heathens, I 
don't know where to turn, no more I do. 
We're the menagerie, sir," she went on, 
turning to Austin, '' and we're first in one 
place and then another, till there ain't no 
peace nor rest to be got out of Ufe." 

"Where are the beasts, then?" inquired 
Mr. Vaughan. 

" Gone on tour with my master, sir, and 
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we're waiting here for him, to give the chil- 
dren a bit of schooling and me a bit o' rest, 
though I'm sure there ain't much of that to 
be had. But you can have Dolly to have 
her picture took if you Uke, and if she'll 
come, and she can have her Sunday frock 
on and her sister's boots ; they're a bit big, 
but they're tidy." 

Mr. Vaughan hastened to impress upon 
the good woman that he wanted Dolly as 
she was, and, after writing down the time 
and the name of his hotel, hurried home 
through the first drops of the coming thunder 
shower. 

And, waiting for him, he found Frida's 
letter, with the Banished Duke's message 
and his mother's postscript. 

He read it and then read it again, and 
then sat with it before him and let his dinner 
get cold, and finally he put it in his pocket, 
lit his pipe, and sat on the ledge of the open 
window, looking out into the summer night. 
It was an old-fashioned country town hotel 
where he was staying, and he had the big 
first floor parlour, where the farmers dined 
on market days, all to himself. The thunder 
rain was falUng in big refreshing drops, 
and the air was full of the fragrance of wet 
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earth and grateful flowers ; it seemed an 
hour of refreshment and renewal. The 
rain had driven people indoors ; only now 
and then came hurried footsteps passing; he 
seemed to have all the beautiful dark worid to 
himself, in which to realize and understand 
the hope that was dawning in such wonderful 
colours. He had never let himself think 
about it before, but here, in the dark, he 
spoke it out to himself, and was almost 
startled to feel how real it grew directly. 
For it was no certainty yet, only a hope, a 
permission to put his fate to the touch once 
more. It was not often that he allowed 
himself to indulge in day dreams, especially 
with his own figure in the foreground, being 
well aware that for himself, as for Elfrida, 
the hammering and hardening process was 
the more profitable. But to-night he opened 
that room in his hfe which he had kept care- 
fully locked for a long time, and took out 
many things and looked them over. He 
had been happier than Amy ; the distrac- 
tions which had helped him over hard times 
had had to do with the joyous, not the sad 
side of life. The children had been an im- 
mense interest and deUght, and his art had 
gained by the necessity for earnest, accurate 
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work. Moreover, he had had more reserve 
of strength to draw upon, having been 
brought up in a wiser and more bracing 
school than the poor little heiress, whose 
life had tended to little but the gratifying 
of her own fancies. She had found comfort, 
as many another sore heart has done in all 
ages, in utter self-abnegation ; it had been 
relief for the time being to look upon her 
own life as ended at eighteen, absorbed in 
the struggles and the griefs of the lives 
around her. To Austin, on the other hand, 
there had come much steadying and harden- 
ing of what had been only dreams, a widen- 
ing of judgment and toleration, and a stronger 
hold on the best sources of comfort. He 
saw a good deal of it as he sat looking out 
into the thunder shower and the dusk, and 
was gravely thankful for what the years had 
given him, and for what the future might 
yet have in store. He went through Fridays 
letter in his mind. 

" Uncle Austin will understand,'* she had 
said, and the words were far truer than she 
knew. He had fought once against bitter 
anger and resentment, with a struggle that 
had helped to make a man of him. Now 
he had no room for anything but pity, the 
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pity of a maa whose Iijb hriirf cnidE&aMiia? 
possibilities, for a man for iriuami seidi 
things were over. He bad besi cpmEte aware 
that it was a letter from Hu^ Jaordicaey the 
letter of a reckkss man of pleasoire^ with a 
tendency- to disparage evciybodhr^s motives, 
that had roased Amy's easy-goinig: father 
to the fear of fortmie-hnnteTs. Amy had 
been piqued and indignant, and had de- 
manded that Austin should deny it, and 
Austin had been angr>* and hnrt at her 
wanting such an assurance, and so tfaing^ 
had gone wrong. 

Wliat a boy he had been, and what a 
fool ! If he had forfeited his chance for 
ever, what had he to complain of ? And 
the message in Fridays letter meant that 
Hugh Jardine was feeling bitterly his own 
powerlessness to care for his sister, and was 
turning for help to the man he had despised 
and insulted. It must mean a sharp humilia- 
tion indeed for the man he had been. 

" I don't believe I could have done it," 
Austin mused to himself, " and yet, for 

her " And then he did what he had not 

dared to do before, thought over all the 
letters he had received from King's Lodge 

the last six weeks, with the enthusiastic 
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descriptions of the Lady Rosalind, the most 
beautiful and the best and the wisest person 
in the world, who was always doing things 
for other people, and whom no one could 
do without. He pictured her with the sick 
child in her arms, with the broken-hearted 
wife coming to her for comfort, doing ser- 
vant's work about the house, tending the 
brother who had wrecked her prospects. 
What had he done to deserve the chance 
.of asking her pardon, and perhaps some- 
thing more ? And then he came to the 
conclusion that he had spent long enough 
over past and future, and brought himself 
sharply to the present by lighting candles 
and consulting a railway time-table belong- 
ing to the hotel, which had probably ceased 
for years to have any connexion with the 
train service. He had a half superstitious 
unwillingness to get back too soon, now 
that he really had leave to come. Fridays 
birthday was on Sunday, and this was 
Wednesday ; the time-table did not supply 
details, but he got facts enough out of it 
to write the following note : — 

'* My dear Frida, — 

'' Of course I must be home for your 
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birthday. Thank the Banished Duke very 
much for his message, which I value and 
shall act upon. I will turn up some time on 
Saturday afternoon. 

" Your loving 

" Uncle Austin. 
He laughed as he remembered his inten- 
tion of giving her the sketch of Rosalind for 
a birthday present. That would be a little 
premature, he thought. He had Fridays 
testimony that Amy had not outgrown 
the likeness ; her little admirer should have 
her portrait on some future occasion, and 
meanwhile he would give her one of his old 
forest sketches. He had a parade of them 
next morning, and decided on old Mrs. 
Green's cottage as the most suitable, since 
it would be quite impossible for the children 
to raise any question about the accuracy 
of the picture. He was touching it a little 
and wondering whether the old woman's 
tastes had advanced far enough to make 
her discard the very becoming print sun- 
bonnet in which he had painted her, when, 
rather to his surprise, his model arrived in 
good time for her appointment, escorted 
by the man he had seen with her the night 
before. She was in her everyday dress, 
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which was almost more than he had ex- 
pected, and her face had been washed till 
it looked like a wild rose, while her hair, 
having come in for its share of wetting, 
curled tighter than ever. She was dis- 
posed to fidget intolerably, but Austin knew 
something of the ways of children, models 
and otherwise, and a puppy belonging to 
the landlord was found very useful in calm- 
ing her wriggles by its own. She sat quiet 
at last, holding it, in a state of semi-strangu- 
lation, in her arms, and finally fell asleep in 
the desired position. Austin sketched hap- 
pily and effectively, talking now and then 
to Dolly's escort, who had watched his 
dealings with her with evident approbation. 

" You're fond of little kids, ain't you ? " 
he remarked presently. 

*' Yes ; I'm used to them, and they never 
bother me," said Austin. 

" You know how to make 'em mind, too," 
said the other approvingly. " They're like 
beasts for that — ^you've got to like 'em first." 

" Do you find that with your beasts ? " 
said Austin. 

'* Well, I ought to know something about 
'em. I'm lion tamer, and I teach most 
of 'em their tricks." 
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" WTiat have you got ? " asked Austin. 

The man ran through a rather miscel- 
laneous collection, from the lions to the 
dancing fleas. 

" But it's a poor sort of job/* he added; 
" they're for ever dying or going wrong 
somehow, and always on the go/' 

" And they've left you behind this time," 
said Mr. Vaughan. 

" Aye," said the other sharply ; " why 
not ? I risk my life sometimes six nights 
in the week for them, though I know wel 
enough they'll never make it a paying con- 
cern. It*s about time I had my way for once." 

" Wouldn't you Uke another job better ? " 
said Austin. 

" We don't all get what we like in this 
world," was the answer. 

" Jolly good thing for us we don't, isn't 
it?" said Austin, feeling Uke a hypocrite 
the next moment, when his own heart's 
desires might be coming within his reach. 

The man interested him as he looked 
him over with an eye trained to mark details. 
He was tall and lean, shabbily but tidily 
dressed, and had a thin expressive face, 
with a certain sadness about the brow and 
eyes. He came over to look at the sketch. 
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and remarked that it was uncommon like, 
and made a pretty picture. 

" Do you care about pictures ? '' said 
Austin. " Fve got one or two more about, 
if you like to look at them/' and he pointed 
to the sketches propped upon horsehair 
seated chairs about the room. His visitor 
went to look at these with evident satis- 
faction, and Austin was going on rapidly 
with his work, when he heard a sudden 
involuntary exclamation, and, turning round, 
saw the man staring, with wide eyes and 
hand grasping the table, at the picturp he 
had been re-touching. 

'' What's the matter ? '' he asked in sur- 
prise. " Do you know the place ? '' 

" I Uved forty years in the same village,'' 
was the answer, given sharply and as if 
involuntarily. 

" You wouldn't find that cottage now, 
I'm afraid," said Austin kindly, thinking 
the man was touched by the sight of 
his old home ; ''it was burnt down five 
years ago. I doubt it'll take some time to 
make a new one look as well. My folks 
are living near there," he went on, talking 
so as to give his visitor time to recover him- 
self, '' and I'm going to them this week. I 
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shall have to call on the old lady there and 
get her to let me paint her in her new house, 
if it's worth painting." 

" What's that ? '* said the stranger 
hoarsely ; " I thought it was all burnt." 

" The cottage was, not the old lady ; you 
didn't think I meant that, did you ? I'm 
sure I'm sorry if I scared you. She's as 
right as possible by what I hear — a, trifle 
yoimger, if anything. She was away the 
night of the fire ; if she hadn't been, it 
wouldn't have happened. Her ass of a 
husband left a candle bimiing so that the 
cmlain blew into it. We're poor sort of 
chaps, aren't we, without a woman to see 
after us ? " 

Austin had rattled on to cover his visitor's 
agitation, and glanced now at him over his 
shoulder. The man stood with his back 
turned to him, and after a minute's silence 
said, in a would-be careless voice — 

'' You don't happen to know any more 
of the folks there ? I lived there once, 
years ago, when I was a young chap." 

'' Not so very long ago," Austin reflected, 
''if he was there for forty years.*' Aloud 
he said — 

*' My little nieces tell me a lot of news, 
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but it's not so easy to remember when you're 
not on the spot. The new rector looks 
after the place very well, and there's a lady 
who does a lot. One of our girls is teaching 
her lessons to an unlucky little baby that 
came to grief in a swing. You might know 
her people ; they live near the cottage that 
got burnt. I fancy she's like your young 
woman here, not the best of pupils ; but 
her father died, or bolted, or something, 
and there's no one to thrash her when she 
misbehaves." 

"What's her mother about?" said the 
other roughly and abruptly. 

" I dare say she's enough to do to keep 
them in food and clothes, poor soul," said 
Austin, mixing his colours meditatively. 

There was a silence, lasting several minutes 
Then Mr. Vaughan, looking round, saw the 
man standing with his head bowed upon 
the back of the high armchair on which 
the picture stood. 

I have said that Uncle Austin was a 
sympathetic person, but I do not want to 
credit him with an unnatural amount of 
interest in people he knew very little about, 
and I think it is very likely that, under 
ordinary circumstances, the history of the 
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Bray family would very soon have passed out 
of his head. But if you bear in mind that 
everything connected with Woodboume had 
a very special interest for him, and moreover 
that he had spent a good deal of time that 
morning re-reading his nieces' letters, where 
all the joys and sorrows of Ra and her family, 
from the cocoanut man to the Band of 
Hope, were very fully set forth, it will be 
less remarkable that he set to work now to 
put two and two together and build some- 
thing out of stray facts. The result was 
that he left off painting, took one of the said 
letters out of his pocket, looked out some- 
thing in it, and then brought himself round 
with a sudden swing, and, facing his visitor, 
asked abruptly — 

'' Your name's not Bray, is it ? '* 

The man faced him too, with face pale 
under his sunburn. 

''Long,'' he said shortly; "that's what 
I'm caUed." 

" Yes, when you're with the menagerie," 
said Austin calmly. " What were you called 
when you lived close to Mrs. Green ? " 

The two looked at each other for a minute, 
then the stranger squared his shoulders and 
set his teeth. 
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''What are you after?" he said fiercely; 
'' if you think you've got me, you're just out. 
Fve not kept clear these five years to be took 
now. What's your business with me ? " 

'' I haven't got any," said Austin, sitting 
down; 'Tm not after anybody. I'm not a 
detective, only a very ordinary artist ; but 
you don't seem to me to be over happy or 
satisfied, and if I can do anything to put 
things a bit straight for you I should like 
to." 

The man looked hard at him, then said 
doubtfully — 

" You've got out of me, with your pictures 
and things, what no one ever did yet, and it's 
for you to do what you like with it." 

" No, I shall do what you like with it," 
said Mr. Vaughan quietly. " I'm going away 
from here to-morrow, and I need never see or 
hear of you again, and can hold my tongue 
if you please. But, if you take my advice, 
you'll talk things over with me first; first 
speaking out clears the air. It's just as 
you Uke, and I can be as quiet about it as 
you choose." 

The two men's eyes met again, then Bray 
said — 

" I believe you're being straight with me, 
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sir. For pity's sake tell me something about 
my poor girl and the kids/' 

" I don't know much/' said Austin, " but 
you shall hear what I do." And with that 
he got the letters from King's Lodge, 
with much satisfaction that, rather against 
his better judgement, he had kept them, and 
pieced together the scraps of news, having 
now and then to translate mediaeval language, 
while the husband and father sat listening 
greedily to this first word from the lost home. 
There was Ra's accident and her taste for 
advanced hymns, rather mixed up with 
Gerda's theories of education, Phosie's energy, 
and consideration in providing * suitable 
literature for her master, Ada's and Tommy's 
admittance into the Band of Hope, which I 
fear Austin himself had not found exciting, 
but which the children's father heard with 
eager eyes. And then the reader had to 
draw upon his own memory for a description 
of the two whom he had met on the forest 
road on their way to the treat on the day 
before he left. 

''That's about all I know, I'm afraid," 
he said at last. 

'* Thank you, sir," said Bray slowly. ''God 
bless them that's good to them." 
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" Yes, they've good friends/' said Austin, 
" but it's hard on them to have to trust to 
friends to look after them." 

'* I did the best I knew for them/' was the 
answer; ''what I was told was the best to do, 
not what I liked, but I was all out, seemingly. 
I've a-most forgot what you said about that 
there old cottage, but, unless I'm much 
mistaken, I'm clear of that job." 

'' Look here," saidAustin quietly, ''suppose 
you tell me a bit more. You've been good 
enough to trust me so far. I'm going to 
have a pipe while I . get on with my work ; 
just you do the same, and let's try and talk 
it out — two heads are better than one some- 
times." 

And so it came to pass that Austin too 
heard a bit of that little village drama, and 
came into touch with those other human 
lives, and felt his heart warm to the other 
human hearts just as his little nieces had 
done. And the bit he heard was the other 
end of the story, just what all Woodboume 
had puzzled and speculated about and failed 
to understand. It began where Mrs. Hay- 
croft left off, only Jim Bray was harder 
on himself than his aunt had been on him, 
much harder, I'm sure, than his wife would 
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have allowed any one to be, while she was 
there to contradict them. 

Where Mrs. Haycroft had described her 
nephew as being too easy, Jim called himself 
bitterly a fool and worse, to let good wages 
go in beer at the invitation of a fellow like 
Warner, the cocoanut man. He had brought 
his friend in with him that summer evening, 
and they had both been a bit merry and, 
passing from the merry stage to the quarrel- 
some, had had a row in the garden, and Aunt 
Jenuny had opened the door and sco.lded 
Jim in her usual very direct style for carrying 
on that way within hearing of his poor wife 
and the blessed baby, not three weeks old. 
And Warner had sworn at her, and he and 
Jim had gone off together and finished out 
the evening in such a fashion as left Jim 
in a ditch beside one of the forest roads. 
And then came the waking, in the chill 
morning light, to find Warner standing over 
him, looking scared and shaking him, as he 
told that Mrs. Green's cottage had been burnt 
down in the night and the old woman stifled 
in her bed, and asked where his own pipe went 
to, when Jim threw it away, still alight, 
into the little back yard where Mrs. Green 
had straw down for her pig. Jim was too 
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dazed and miserable to reason about any- 
thing. His week's merry-making had left 
him a wretched, ruined man, with a fearful 
deed on his conscience, and, for his wife and 
children's sake as well as his own, his face 
must never be shown again among the old 
surroundings. He acquiesced stupidly in 
Warner's decision that they must stick to- 
gether, as no one else knew of the facts 
against them, and, having a little money 
about him, paid for their journey to London. 
Warner had a cousin there, the proprietor of 
a travelling menagerie, who happened just 
then to be short of hands. He was not 
particularly willing at first to take the two 
on, but a very few days' experience taught 
him that his cousin's mate might be a valu- 
able assistant. Jim Bray had always been 
a good hand at managing and taming animals, 
and he was reckless enough just now to care 
Uttle about the risk in the experiments with the 
lions, a new department in the business for 
which it was diflftcult to find a subject. He 
was very soon so indispensable to the success 
of the show that the cousins were anxious 
enough to keep him, especially as he accepted, 
without any complaint, whatever wages they 
chose to offer for his services. In fact, the 

U.F.B. Q 
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man was too crashed and miserable to care 
much what he . did. He yearned for wife 
and children, for the familiar sights and 
sounds and comforts of home, with the 
bitterness of a man whose whole life has been 
spent among the same surroundings, and 
yet it was for the sake of those at home that 
he acquiesced in the necessity of his banish- 
ment. It was the family characteristics of 
their great aimt, not their father, that gave 
the young Brays their calm stolidity and 
practical self-interest. Jim had never been 
a resourceful man. He had some of the 
inconsequence and waywardness Avhich dis- 
tinguished his youngest daughter, and a 
tendency to snatch at any passing pleasure 
or self-indulgence and to trust to some 
stronger brain and will to determine his 
course of action for him. There were times 
when he had felt as if the punishment of 
that fatal accident would be a relief, if he 
could see his own folks and bear his own 
name again; but the Brays had been a 
respectable family, looked up to by their 
neighbours and among the oldest inhabi- 
tants of Woodboume, and he had family 
pride enough to feel shame for others as well 
as himself. He did not reason about it much, 
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but he submitted to Warner's dictum, that 
he could only bring disgrace on those be- 
longing to him by letting himself be taken 
up. Austin more than suspected that Warner 
had learnt something of the true state of the 
case, but did not wish to lose so valuable an 
assistant, and he thought so still more when 
he found that the menagerie was now on 
tour in the very same part of the country. 
Warner had laughed at the idea of detection. 
He himself had grown a beard and altered in 
the last five years, and he was known by his 
cousin's name, and no one was likely to 
connect Androcles the Lion-tamer, in green 
and spangles, with Jim Bray the labourer. 
But Jim was decided. Nothing should take 
him so near to his old home and all it held 
for him, even if his companions made a mess 
of the whole tour, as indeed they were likely 
enough to do, by drinking each night's takings 
on the following day. So he stayed behind 
at the place of their last performance, with 
the family of Warner's cousin, who had been 
left on account of the wife's illness. She 
was a poor weak little woman, for whom 
Jim had often done a good turn, and the 
children were grateful when he saved them, 
as he frequently did, from a beating, and very 
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ungrateful when he urged their being sent 
to school. Dolly was his special pet, being 
just the age of his own youngest, baby 
Rachel, whom he had left at three weeks 
old. Five years ! All that beautiful time 
of growing from babyhood to childhood, she 
had been other people's pet, and he had 
missed it all through a blunder. 

Austin, rejoicing in having brought the 
news that cleared him, hardly realized at 
first that the man was half crushed under 
the pity of the mistake. 

'* But it's all over now," he said presently. 

''Aye, sir, I know," said Bray slowly; 
"leastways, I'm trying to get hold of it, 
that I'm clear of the fire and the dear old 
soul's death. It's Uke coming out of a bad 
dream, and I don't just know if I'm well 
awake, but it's my girl and the kids I can't 
be off thinking of." 

" Well, and you can do more than think 
of them," said Austin warmly ; " there's 
nothing to keep you from them now. 

The man looked at him, longing, and yet 
irresolute. 

" I left 'em like a fool," he said slowly ; 
" if I'd took the trouble to find things out 
instead of trusting to another chap, I needn't 
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have gone. I've left her to rub along and 
keep the young 'uns all these five years. I'm 
a nice one to be going home now." 

" Well, you won't better it by leaving her 
to rub along and keep them still," said 
Mr. Vaughan, facing round on him. 

" It's easy enough talking," said Bray 
half sullenly. 

Austin threw his brush down, put his 
elbows on the table and looked up at the 
man as he stood opposite to him. 

" Yes," he said, " I know it's easy talking 
and precious hard work doing, and I'm 
a younger man than yourself, and things are 
all fair and square for me and I haven't any 
business to preach. But I've made a fool of 
myself more than once or twice, and I've 
had to own up to it, and I tell you I've found 
folks mostly a great deal kinder than I've 
deserved. And it's my idea," and here he 
coloured a good deal, but went on manfully, 
'* it's my idea that women make more 
allowance than we've any right to expect, 
and are generally ready enough to help a 
fellow to make up for a blunder and start 
fresh. There's an awful lot of trouble in the 
world, and it seems to me we've no business 
to spoil our own happiness and other people's 
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for want of putting things straight when we 
can do it. And, look here, I'm going to 
leave here myself to-morrow for Woodboume, 
and I shall be very glad of your company if 
you like." 

It was an exceedingly long speech for Austin, 
who rarely gave advice to anybody except 
his small nephews and nieces, and I hardly 
know how he brought himself to do it now. 
Only, on this morning, he was so full of hope 
and courage and belief in a happy future 
and in the duty of setting old blunders 
straight, that he had felt as if he must pass 
some of it on to the man whose path had so 
strangely crossed his own. And I think he 
was right, for surely every bit of experience 
that comes to us, the good and the ill that 
make life so much clearer, are sent to 
help, not only our own lives, but the lives of 
others, and if we keep such new light 
all to ourselves and let no beam shine out 
from it to our fellow men who are struggling 
up the same steep path, we are being false 
stewards of our Lord's best goods. And so, 
just because he was saying what was real to 
himself, his words, though they were not 
very eloquent or remarkable, had a power 
and persuasion in them. And the result was 
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that Jim Bray, after staring steadily a few 
minutes at the row of forest sketches, turned 
round and said slowly — 

" You're uncommon kind to me, sir. 
Thank you, I'll come along." 



CHAPTER XI 

THE REAL THING 

This was not counterfeit. 

As You Like It. 
Ad IV. Scene III. 

It was Saturday afternoon, the weekly half- 
holiday, but there was no joyous holiday 
atmosphere about King's Lodge. Not that the 
silence was anything remarkable, for Mrs. 
Vaughan had driven out to pay a call, and the 
children usually betook themselves to the 
forest as soon as lessons were over. But to- 
day the premises were not quite deserted. 
"At the top of the Cnimpety Tree," 

Gerda, Uke the Quangle Wangle, sat, 
absorbed in the same reflection as that historic 
animal that, under certain circumstances. 
Life on the whole is far from gay. 

On the grass below sat Camilla, in still 
deeper abandonment of woe, watering with 

S32 
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her tears a shield made of the stoutest form 
of box-lid, adorned with the reddest cross 
that the vermilion of the family paint-boxes 
could produce. It was a half-holiday and 
a perfect day, the forest was absolutely 
teeming with possibilities in the way of 
adventures. It would be Fridays birthday 
to-morrow, and has not the eve of a great 
day a spice of even more thrilling enjoyment 
than the event itself ? And yet here sat two 
leaders of that fair company in solitary 
dejection, another had gone off to the wood 
in tears, and the rest of the Band itself, 
terrible to say, was in open revolt. The situa- 
tion was too much altogether for poor Lil, and 
she was sobbing as much over the incongruity 
of it all as over the actual trouble. 
With Gerda there was a good deal of personal 
mortification into the bargain. The time 
was very much out of joint, certainly, but 
the business of setting it right wotdd have 
been very congenial if it had not been 
beyond her. If people would but let her 
make them happy, how exceedingly happy 
they might be ! Poor Gerda's plans for her 
little world were always so excellent, and 
yet that tiresome factor, the unexpected, 
would turn up, and her beautifully matured 
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problems would not prove. She had foreseen 
this difficulty^ and she had^ as she thought^ 
provided for it. From the moment when 
a letter had arrived from Regie's head- 
master announcing the early breaJk-up of the 
school, on account of some cases of scarlet 
fever, and that young gentleman's approach- 
ing return home, Gerda's active brain had 
signalled " Breakers ahead." 

'* We got on so beautifully the first two 
days," wailed Camilla under the tree, (Gerda 
had invited her up, but she was too depressed 
to accept,) " he seemed to like it so." 

" He always likes it the first day,*' said 
Gerda gloomily. The experience of past 
holidays was never lost upon her, though Frida 
and Lil always forgot it in the enthusiasm 
of their welcome. 

" If Frid would only have given in about 
the wild boars," she said regretfully. 

" Oh, Gerda, it's her birthday to-morrow," 
faltered Lil. 

" Yes, I know," said Gerda, and relapsed 
into gloomy silence. 

The facts of the case were as follows. 
Regie had returned home early in the week, 
in the usual condition of readiness to be 
pleased with everything. He had been 
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presented to Miss Jaxdine, and, to Gerda's 
intense relief, had succumbed to her charms. 
Certainly she had asked him to help an 
exceedingly youthful cricket club of village 
boys, ranging in age from eight to twelve years, 
and to give them some notions of bowling, and 
Regie, whose bowling was not held in high 
esteem by his seniors at school, had been 
instantly won by such subtle flattery. He 
was in the best possible temper, and even 
allowed Lil to fasten into his cap the green 
badge that marked him as Rosalind's faithful 
liegeman. Frida's birthday, falling on a 
Sunday, was to be celebrated by a whole 
holiday on the following day, and the children 
were preparing a great surprise in the shape 
of a sylvan bower, where the lady and the 
Banished Duke, if he were weU enough, 
were to be entertained. Fridays fancy had 
soared to the ^' lodge of ample size" inhabited 
by the Lady of the Lake ; it seemed so easy 
to stick poles into the ground and twine 
boughs and bracken between them. Gerda, 
remembering with joy that a log hut in 
the back woods had once been Regie's 
ideal abode, rejoiced at the idea that he 
would Uke to keep his hand in by building 
a forest house at home. Lil's visions of 
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bliss centred chiefly on the grand finale on 
the eve of Frida's birthday, when the bower 
would be finished, and the Band would 
take possession, after expelling the evil beings 
who haunted the enchanted spot, and hoist 
the green banner over their conquered strong- 
hold. So the next few days had been most 
harmoniously spent, even though the building 
operations, when reduced to practice, went 
forward less easily than they had done 
in the imagination of the builders. The 
ground was exceedingly hard, and the poles 
had a tendency to flop over sideways and 
the interlaced boughs to slip down and 
leave string visible. It was easier to devote 
one's attention to moss cushions and rush 
mats than to the steadying of the main 
fabric. The dimensions, too, shrunk consider- 
ably in the process of building from the 
original plan ; one apartment was found to 
be all that was necessary, and it was finally 
decided that, if a seat for the lady and the 
Duke's wheeled chair cotdd be got, with a 
little squeezing, under shelter, the retainers 
could perfectly well sit outside. The girls' 
imagination easily supplied defects, and Piers 
was used to taking his beliefs and opinions 
at second-hand ; but Gerda had noticed with 
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some uneasiness an abatement of Regie's 
enthusiasm for the erection, and hailed as a 
safety valve his engagement to instruct the 
cricket club on the morning of Saturday, 
the school whole holiday. But, alas ! the 
awe and helplessness of the young team 
in the face of Regie's bowling had such an 
uplifting effect that the cricket coach returned 
to his family with no inclination for the 
final expulsion of the evil genii and hoisting 
of the green banner. When the Band, 
gorgeous in new shields, assembled in the 
orchard, he was not to be seen, and presently 
sauntered down with his hands in his pockets 
and an indifferent air that was irritating to the 
attacking party. 

" Are you pretty nearly ready ? " asked 
Gerda cautiously, foreseeing mischief. 

" Well, let's settle what we're going to do,'* 
said her brother, seating himself on the 
bent trunk of the Crumpety Tree. 

" Settle ! why, we know," said Frida im- 
patiently. " Finish up the bower ; there's 
no more than time if we're to take Rosalind 
there on Monday." 

" I don't much think she'll care about that 
thing," said Regie. '* It's full of earwigs. I 
saw shoals this morning." 
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" Two," said Lil emphatically. " If you call 
two shoals, I saw all you did." 

" Well, it's all cock-eye, anyhow ; it'll be 
down on all our heads if the least breeze 
blows. I think it's rather rot, don't you ? 
Do you know, a chap told me that farm on the 
road to Hurstbridge swarms with rats." 

This information was received without 
enthusiasm. What were rats, when the 
afternoon's work included dragons ? 

" I rather think I'm going to have a turn 
at them," announced Regie. "Wouldn't you 
like to come along ? " 

" Not go to the bower ! " exclaimed Lil in 
dismay. " Oh, Regie, and you said yourself 
we'd have vampire bats in the oak tree." 

"Well, one knows quite well there aren't 
any really ; it's much better fun when there's 
something real to kill, Uke rats." 

" We might pretend they were wild boars 
devastating the land," suggested Gerda, eager 
as usual to satisfy all parties. "They did use 
to— at least, generally there was only one, but 
a — ^a — ^flock of them would be awful." 

" Who wants to call them wild boars ?" 
said Regie with contempt. " I don't see 
the fun of always having things what they 
aren't." 
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" Well, Tm sure there couldn't be an3i:hing 
interesting in having them rats/' said Frida; 
" so if one can make them any nicer one might 
as well." 

" That's all you know," retorted the lord 
of creation. "Anybody would think real rats 
better fun than things that aren't there and 
never were there." 

"But they were there," burst in Lil, 
darting to the aid of her captain ; " there 
were wolves and wild boars, crowds of them, 
in the forest once, and I know I shouldn't 
be a bit surprised if there were some left ; it 
takes ever so long for them to get to be ex — 
extinguished animals." 

" Oh, I daresay you'll say there's lions and 
tigers there next," said Regie loftily. "I 
shall go and see after the rats, and I should 
think you'd better all come if you're sensible, 
and you can call them rhinoceroses if you 
want to." 

" I don't want to call anything so horrid 
anything," said Frida, with more dignity 
than lucidity. 

"And on the very day before Frid's 
birthday," protested Lil. 

" Well, and on Monday it'll be the day 
after, and on Tuesday it'll be so many weeks 
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before Gerda's birthday. I can't see what 
makes days different from each other/' said 
the relentless Regie. 

" Well, you'd better go to — to the 
rats/' said Frida, turning loftily away. 

'* Well, so I am going. Come on. Piers." 

''Piers can't go/' cried Lil in dismay; 
'* he's got to hold the horses while we go into 
the enchanted cave." 

" Oh, well, if he likes being ordered about 
better than ratting with me, of course he can 

gor 

" Cotddn't you — couldn't you tie them to 
a tree, Lil?" suggested Piers doubtfully; 
such an invitation had never been issued 
by Regie before, and he was not proof against 
the exaltation. 

'* Do you mean you don't want to come ? " 
exclaimed Gerda, in horror at such revolution- 
ary sentiments. 

*' It's rather difficult when there aren't 
really any horses," murmured the rebellious 
Piers. 

" Well, if you can't fancy Uttle conmion 
things hke horses," said Lil, who, to do her 
justice, had never failed to create a stable- 
ful in her own days of pagehood. 

" Well, if he likes proper real things instead 
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of make up stuff, why shouldn't he ? " said 
the agitator. " Come on, Piers, if you're 
coming ; here's a jolly stick for you." 

Piers wavered an instant. He had a deep 
respect for his sisters, especially for Lil, 
who occupied herself vigorously with his 
education, and whose dictum he usually 
accepted as gospel, but to be treated on 
terms of equality by Regie had an intoxica- 
ting attraction. 

He accepted the stick, and with it the 
fearful responsibiUty of revolt, and, trembling 
at his own audacity, followed his brother. 
Frida looked after them a moment, and then 
laid down her new shield and left the orchard ; 
Gerda turned slowly to the Crumpety Tree, 
and poor Lil, with her ideal afternoon shat- 
tered, sank down disconsolate at its foot. 

To both of them, as to many imaginative 
children, the grief was not only that they 
were disappointed of a holiday game : it 
was the destruction of an idea. Lil mourned 
over the great consummation of the enchanted 
bower that was to celebrate the eve of the 
birthday, Gerda over the failure of plans, 
those beloved creations which lie so near to 
all our hearts. 

And, meanwhile,^ Regie and Piers, though 

U.F.B. R 
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they were neither of them inventors or 
theorists, but only quite ordinaxy warm- 
hearted, tiresome little boys, were not abso- 
lutely happy in their minds. Regie knew 
he had vexed the girls, and was cross with 
them for making him a little cross with 
himself, and Piers felt the discomfort and 
alarm of a first rebellion against a rule which, 
in spite of skipping ropes and restricted 
privileges, was on the whole kindly and 
beneficial. Besides, he was not by any means 
a hero, and the ratting, about which he was 
very vague, seemed to present, as it neared, 
alarming possibilities. 

'' Rats are rather fierce things, I suppose," 
he suggested with would-be carelessness, as 
he trotted behind his brother. '* Jessie knew 
some one that had a rat come and bite her 
toe when she was in bed." 

'* Oh, that's common enough,'* said Regie, 
who shared the schoolroom contempt for 
Jessie's experiences. '* A chap at schoors got 
an uncle that goes down where they live, 
somewhere underneath London, and nobody 
ever goes out there unarmed — ^never thinks 
of it, they'd be at his throat like greased light- 
ning." 

Piers nearly abandoned his stick and I 
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fled. The idea of the underground world, 
tenanted apparently by human beings who 
ventured out in fear and trembling among 
these prowling beasts of prey, equalled any 
of Fridays inventions, and Frida always 
admitted that it was " make-up " or "what 
used to be,'* while Regie, like Jessie, claimed 
acquaintance with the actors. 

" Do they ever eat anybody up ? *' he 
asked falteringly. 

"Rather,** said Regie with reUsh, "if 
they get the chance. There was some old 
foreign chap, I forget his name, but it*s in 
poetry, awfully nice poetry, one of the best 
bits I know. They eat right through the 
walls of the place where he lived, and 'gnawed 
the flesh from every limb.' Come on ; here's 
the stack. I believe there's swarms of them. 
Just you look out sharp and mind they don't 
get past you." 

Poor Piers ! If he had ever chafed against 
the restraints of his subordinate part, the 
punishment of presumption had descended 
on him. Far better had he been holding 
the least palpable of horses outside an en- 
chanted cavern than acting as one of the 
principals in such warfare as this. The old 
home had not provided facilities for ratting. 
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and his knowledge of those animals and their 
ways was not equal to questioning Regie's 
statements; besides, how should six years 
old question the authority of ten years 
and three whole school terms ? So Piers 
nearly gave himself up for lost, and stood, 
a very trembling sentinel, with his stick 
pointed at the stack round which Regie 
poked with what seemed to his brother 
culpable rashness. 

The beasts of prey, however, seemed loth 
to appear. Regie's vigorous measures pro- 
duced no effect, and Piers felt guiltily relieved, 
and not by any means pleased at the sugges- 
tion that they might send something out if 
they got up on the stack. There was a ladder 
by the side and the elder brother dragged 
the heavy and unwiUing younger one up 
behind him with little ceremony, but still 
the rats showed no signs of excitement, 
and the indefatigable Regie slipped down 
on the other side, leaving Piers to keep a 
look out. Piers had no objection, for the 
hay was soft and fragrant, and he felt decid- 
edly safer above, and Regie had almost 
forgotten his presence when it was recalled 
to his mind by a howl of terror, followed 
by stifled screams. 
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" What on earth's the row ? " the elder 
brother demanded rather impatiently, for 
a hole under the stack was becoming inter- 
esting. 

" Regie, save me, Fm smothered, Fm 
killed,'* came indistinctly from above, and 
there was nothing for it but to throw down 
his stick and moimt the ladder. The stack 
on which he had left Piers was beside a higher 
one, and there was a space between the two 
just wide enough to admit that young gentle- 
man's sturdy form. Piers, growing bolder 
as no dangerous beasts appeared, had been 
making explorations, which had ended in his 
slipping down the crack. The situation 
certainly was alarming, for he could by no 
means get himself out, only struggle and 
clutch vainly at the hay and scream despair- 
ingly for Regie, getting dust and chaff down 
his throat as he did so. Even when Regie 
appeared above the crevasse, rescue was 
not an easy matter. Piers was no light 
weight, and was utterly incapable of helping 
himself, and Regie was heartily wishing 
that he had never tempted his incompetent 
young brother away from his duties, when a 
shrill voice was heard from below asking 
what was the matter, and the next moment 
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the rubicund countenance of Tryphosa Bray 
appeared over the edge of the stack. Regie 
had seen Phosie before, and was keenly alive 
to the ignominy of the situation, but he could 
not but be grateful to her as, vdth many 
exclamations, she assisted him to haul up 
the weeping Piers, nearly dragging his arms 
from their sockets in the process. 

" Well, I never ! '* she ejaculated as she 
administered a sort of general shaking and 
smoothing. " What a place to go and get 
into! Why, you might ha' been smothered 
in another minute, so you might, and there'd 
ha' been another. Oh my ! what a day, to be 
sure ! " 

'' ril never do it any more,'* wailed the 
disconsolate Piers. " I want to go home.'' 

*' Well, hold that awful row and come on, 
do, and let's get home," said his exasperated 
brother. 

But at this point Phosie suddenly joined 
her tears with his in a most disconcerting 
manner. 

'' Oh, goodness me, you can't go home," 
she sobbed, " nobody can't go home. You'd 
better come in this minute into the house, 
and a mercy if we aren't torn to pieces on 
the way." 
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Piers, who was in a decidedly shaky 
condition, howled afresh, and Regie, much 
disgusted, asked contemptuously whatever 
humbug she was talking. 

'' It's gospel truth,'' said Phosie solemnly, 
wiping her eyes ; *' there's lions and tigers 
loose in the forest, a-lying in wait and devour- 
ing everybody, and my poor dear master — 
and the lady that never did a bit o' harm 
to any one, and I did want to do my duty 
by 'em I did." 

'' I should think you've gone mad," said 
Regie with fine scorn, when an older woman 
appeared at the foot of the ladder. 

*' Who's up there, Phosie ? " she inquired. 

" The two little gentlemen from King's 
Lodge slipped down between the stacks," 
said Phbsie, leading the way down, '' and a 
mercy they weren't both killed coming. You 
just ask Mrs. Ball, if you don't believe when 
IteUyou." 

The farmer's wife certainly did look dis- 
turbed. 

" You mus'n't go by the forest road, young 
gentlemen," she said ; " there's some wild 
beast or other got away out of one of them 
nasty shows at Hurstbridge, and been seen 
not so far from here. There's men gone out 
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after it, and you'd best stop here till my 
master comes back and can drive you home, 
and Phosie can go along with you/' 

" No, I can't," said Phosie, with decision ; 
'' I'm going to see after my poor master, 
that's afflicted and can't help himself. Til 
leave the eggs, thank you, Mrs. Ball; like as 
not we shan't none of us want no Simday 
pudding. Tell mother she can have my 
Sunday dress to cut down for Ada, and my 
new boots 'U fit her herself, my foot's not what 
you may call small." 

" Don't you be stupid, Phosie," said Mrs. 
Ball impatiently. " Mr. Jardine's in by now, 
I don't doubt." 

" Well, I'm going to make sure," said 
Phosie decidedly. *' If he's in, he's in, and 
if he ain't he's in the wood with them evil 
beasts, and I'm going to see to him." 

Piers, who had suspended his sobs to 
listen open-mouthed, here burst out sud- 
denly— 

" Frida's in the forest." 

Regie turned upon him with the impatience 
which conceals alarm. 

'' You don't know one bit where she is, 
and I daresay, if anything has got away, 
it's a dog or something that wouldn't hurt 
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a fly, and if it's twenty tigers it doesn't follow 
they'll find her." 

'' I expect they soon smell any one out/' 
said Phosie with resignation. " Poor little 
lady, it's a awful end, so 'tis. Good-bye, 
Mrs. BaU." 

" Just stop where you are, Tryphosa, 
and don't be a donkey," said Mrs. Ball un- 
easily; ''like as not nothing won't happen, 
but it don't become you to run no risks, 
with your poor mother a widow." 

Phosie turned with a vehement flash that 
momentarily transfigured her. 

'' If one's to be always looking ahead for 
what'll maybe happen, one can't see what 
one's duty's got to be," she said with an instinct 
truer than she knew. " I've got to do my 
duty now by them as I'm seeing after, and 
I'm sure I hope I may," and giving herself 
her customary shake and shrug she set off at a 
swinging pace. 

'* I'm coming too," said Regie, darting after 
her, but Mrs. Ball interposed. She couldn't 
reconcile it with her conscience, she said, 
no, nor her duty to the young gentlemen's 
grandma, to let them go into danger. Her 
master would be in directly, and they'd 
better just take a cup of tea meanwhile, 
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and he'd see *em home. There mightn^t 
be no danger^ and then again there mighty and 
if anything was to happen she'd cast it up 
to herself to her dying day that she'd let 
'em go. She was a sturdy, managing dame, 
and Regie's schoolboy dignity was powerless 
to move her ; indeed, she openly wondered 
however he came to be given the charge of his 
little brother, that might have been smothered 
that minute if Phosie Bray hadn't happened 
just to be passing. So she marshalled the 
boys into the house, and made tea and cut 
bread and butter, and Piers ate plum loaf 
with bitter tears for Frida, which nevertheless 
did not destroy his appreciation of its flavour, 
and Regie, standing in the porch, kicked 
stones savagely and snubbed his brother 
unmercifully, and passed his first hour of 
anxiety and remorse. 

And, meanwhile, Frida had gone off to the 
forest in a state of vexation which very 
soon turned against herself. She was very 
conscientious and she knew herself and her 
temptations well enough to be in no doubt 
as to where she had failed. She had been 
selfish and had resented Regie's contempt, 
and she had resisted Gerda's well-meant 
efforts to make things straight, and she had 
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spoilt Lirs afternoon. She was penitent 
and disgusted with herself, for she was used 
to a high ideal of conduct and struggled after 
it with a consistency and definiteness unusual 
at twelve years old. She plunged in among 
the trees with the determination to make 
a remorseful afternoon of this half-holiday, the 
eve of her birthday, the day of Uncle Austin's 
home-coming. To a child of Fridays temper- 
ament the luxury of woe is really more than 
a figure of speech. She meant to have it 
out with herself this afternoon and be thor- 
oughly unhappy and then go home and get 
forgiven. But, as it happened, she was 
not to have solitude for her repentance, 
for, under the trysting oak, she came upon 
Mr. and Miss Jardine. She stopped in some 
surprise, for it was some weeks since he 
had been so far, and he was looking unusually 
bright, and talking fast to his sister, who 
sat on the ground beside his chair, her face 
turned from him, and her shady hat ptilled 
overher eyes. He was the first to notice Frida. 
" There's Orlando," he exclaimed. " Or- 
lando in a pensive mood, meditating either 
verses or exploits. Come here, young man, 
and let's see what three volumer you've got 
in your pocket." 
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Frida came forward silently and stood by 
his chair. 

" How big is the biggest book you ever 
got in, Orlando ? " went on the Duke, " or 
did you ever get in anything bigger? One's 
pride, for instance, takes a tremendous 
push." 

Frida's eyes drooped. Did he know what 
she had been doing ? Apparently he was 
not angry with her, for he kept her hand 
in his and asked if she could stay while 
his sister went to the village. 

*' Yes, you do want to go, you know you 
do,*' he interrupted Amy ; " you said your- 
self you did, you want a walk.** 

Frida wondered why, for it was a blazing 
day and Amy's face, as she turned it, looked 
hot enough already. However, she did go, 
after a few minutes, leaving her brother and 
Frida together. 

'* When does the proper Duke arrive ? *' 
asked Mr. Jardine after a few minutes. 

" We don't know for certain — ^he's going 
to walk from the station," and Fridays answer 
ended in a deep sigh. 

" What's up, Orlando ? Isn't the Rhythm 
as perfect as might be ? " 

" Oh yes, I know it now, but," burst out 
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Frida with the impulse of confession, '' I've 
been a selfish narrow pig the very day he's 
coming home." 

" I doubt it/' said Mr. Jardine reflectively. 

'' It's quite true. I know you're so un- 
selfish yourself you can't believe other people 
could be so horrid. But I have, I'll tell you." 

And therewith came the story of the 
afternoon's misfortunes. 

" It's what Uncle Austin's told me such 
heaps of times," she ended, " just as if 
Regie hadn't got thoughts too, just as nice 
as my thoughts ; why shouldn't he ? " 

" Different points of view, in fact," said 
her confidant thoughtfully. He was speaking 
the words to himself, not Frida, thinking of 
a point of view different indeed to that of 
the earnest conscientious child beside him, 
of a selfishness and narrowness mercifully 
unknown to her. 

" You'll make it all right when the Band 
come back," he went on. 

'' Oh yes," said Frida earnestly; '' I shall 
tell Regie I was a beast, and if he Ukes we 
can rat on Monday morning — not afternoon, 
because it wouldn't be fair on Gerda and 
Lil — ^but morning." 

'' Humiliation and all possible restitution," 
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mused Mr. Jardine, " the wicked brother 
again. Whether one spoils an afternoon or a 
life, the remedy is the same, I suppose. And 
now you'll be jolly again, won't you ? " 

'* Yes," said Frida, smiling at him; "I 
meant not to be this afternoon, but Granny 
does say one oughtn't to pimish other people 
as well as oneself because one's sorry." 

" Your standard is terribly high, Orlando," 
said the Duke. 

'^ Is it ? " said Frida, not understanding him, 
and a silence fell on them both. Frida, sit- 
ting at her friend's feet, looked dreamily into 
the dark summer greenery all round her. 
Suddenly she spoke, in a whisper, half awe- 
struck, half eager. 

'' We're real, aren't we ? " she gasped; 
" really us, not dreaming or a game ? Look 
— ^look there." 

Hugh Jardine turned to where she pointed. 

*' What do you see ? " he asked ; **some 
deer ? " 

Frida's voice dropped lower. 

*' I— I saw a lion," she murmured. 

'' What, your own lion, Orlando ? First- 
rate. Now's the time to be heroic, and " 

He broke off short and sat still, passing his 
hand across his eyes, as if he, like Frida, 
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fancied he must be dreaming. Only for a 
moment ; then certain chatter of Phosie's 
about the travelling menagerie in the next 
village came suddenly back to him. His brain 
was quick enough — ^he realized everything, 
knew the awful danger, looked at the child 
beside him, and tightened his hand like a vice 
on hers. She did not stir from his side, but 
her breath came short and her eyes dilated 
as she gazed at the moving form among the 
trees. Hugh Jardine was no coward, nor 
was he greatly in love with life, and the very 
strangeness of the adventure brought a sort 
of excitement with it; the sickening terror 
that swept over him was for the child. And 
he was utteriy powerless, and to tell her to 
run might be to hurry a tragedy. Still, he 
was cool by nature, and with an effort he 
collected his wits. . ? 

" Orlando,'* he said under his breath, and 
using the fancy name half consciously so 
as to frighten her less, " you are to climb 
on the back of my chair and up into the oak, 
and stay there till you are told to come 
down. At once, quietly." 

The next moment she had flung her arms 
round him. 

" I won't, I won't," she gasped between 
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her panting breaths ; " I won't leave you, I 
love you, I do, I do ; I'd rather stay." 

He held her close to him one instant, then 
said in such tones as no one had ever heard 
from him before — 

" Frida, my darling, my dear little girl, 
you must do as I tell you if you love me. 
God bless you." 

Frida had been trained in a school which 
made impUcit obedience an instinct. She 
loosed her clinging clasp and mounted trem- 
bUngly as she was bidden. Climbing trees 
was a familiar accompUshment in the Vaughan 
family, but the boughs of the trysting oak 
were high, and the trunk gave little foothold. 
Mr. Jardine, watching and Ustening in an 
agony of apprehension, heard the crack of a 
branch breaking in her hand. She slipped, 
lost her balance and fell out of his sight 
behind his chair. There was a stirring in 
the underwood. 

*' Frida, quick!" he whispered, not daring 
to turn his head ; ''up, quick ! " 

She did not answer, and the awful 
stillness, which might in a moment be 
more awfully broken, seemed to press Uke 
a weight. 

The next moment it was broken, not by a 
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wild beast's roar, not by a spring or a shriek, 
but by the famiUar tones of Phosie — 

*' Bless us ! there he is, and all safe. 
Come along home with me this minute, sir, 
and a mercy you're alive to come." 

Her sturdy frame was between him and 
that moving object in the underwood; he 
made a gesture of silence, then he was aware 
that there were others behind her — there were 
men's voices speaking together. With a 
swift revulsion of feeling, he knew that help 
had come. 

But Frida knew nothing ; excitement had 
left her no room for fear, and the unf amiliarity 
of the danger made it somehow easier for 
her to meet. She was not an unnaturally 
courageous child; from a fierce dog or a 
drunken man she might have fled in mo- 
mentary panic, but this sudden appearance 
was like the realizing of a dream of a scene 
often imagined, and it was natural to act up 
to her ideal. She could do nothing to help 
her companion, but leave him she would not, 
unless he ordered it. She glanced up at the 
broken lower branch. He had not told her 
again to go away, and she put her arm through 
his. The thought came to her that she might 
help them both by perfect stillness, and she 

U.F.B. s 
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held her breath and shut her eyes. She 
wondered dimly about her birthday, then 
wished she could tell Regie she was sorry, then 
thought of saying her prayers, and clasped 
her other hand over the one that rested on 
Mr. Jardine's arm. Then came voices, soimd- 
ing, to her absorbed senses, confused and 
distant. Mr. Jardine spoke, but she did not 
hear. A famiUar voice repeated her name, 
" Frida, Frida," close above her. Strong 
hands took hold of her. She came back with 
a shock to her surroimdings and found her- 
self in Uncle Austin's arms. 



CHAPTER XII 
frida's birthday 

Then there is mirth in Heaven, 
When earthly things made even 
Atone together. 

As You Like It. 
Ad V, Scene IV. 

It was eight o'clock on a July morning, a 
summer Sunday morning, Frida's birthday. 
In the garden at King's Lodge the white 
Annunciation Lilies were at their best. Amy 
Jardine had begged some yesterday for the 
church vases, and Frida will always associate 
the sweet heavy fragrance with that strange 
birthday Sunday. It had been a dewy night, 
and the grass was still shining, though the 
early rising sun was high. At the gate which 
led from the garden to the shady forest road 
stood Gerda and Lil, each with an arm in 
Frida's— Frida, who must not go out of arm's 
length to-day, lest the dread and the horror 
of that might-have-been should grow too 
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terrible to remember. That first night at 
King's Lodge, when the two diaries had been 
started afresh and Frida had wondered what 
strange things they would have to record, 
how little any of them had foreseen such 
events as had marked even these first three 
months. Only the story of the eve of Frida's 
birthday is not recorded in either of those 
little red volumes, for in Frida's book there 
is a date in Granny's handwriting, and two 
or three words of thanksgiving in the Latin 
that Frida loves. And on Gerda's neat page 
there is a blot as of tear marks, and no record 
at all, for, as she said when Granny found her, 
with her head down on the book, crying over a 
peril past — '* I can't put things down in classes 
when it might have been Frida being killed." 
And Granny thinks that blotted page no blem- 
ish to the diary, for, to minds like Gerda's, it 
is no bad thing sometimes when life's great 
realities won't be classified. And, after all, 
the real details of the story with which the 
village is ringing are a little difficult to come 
at. Every one knows how the lion from the 
menagerie escaped into the forest, through 
culpable carelessness on the part of the 
keepers, and how it was secured by the lion- 
tamer who was not with the show at the 
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time, but had arrived at Woodboume that 
very afternoon to find the whole place in a 
panic. Woodboume knows that the same 
lion-tamer, who, by the way, is going to give 
up taming other things, and settle down as 
a " tame man about the house," is none 
other than the lost Jim Bray, who is not so 
much to blame after all as his detractors 
have imagined, even if he be not such a hero 
as his wife declares. But if Woodbourne 
wants a hero, it can comfort itself with two 
heroines, Phosie Bray, who followed her 
master into the forest with the firm expecta- 
tion of being devoured, and Elfrida Vaughan, 
who had been found awaiting the danger, 
fearless and motionless by her friend's side. 
Not that Frida for a moment acquiesced in 
this view of her conduct. 

*' I never was brave a bit," she had pro- 
tested to the others; ''somehow I didn't think 
about what it would be Uke if it got me. I 
was afraid of going away from him and being 
by myself. I couldn't have left him, of 
course, how could I ? Afterwards, when 
Uncle Austin came, I remembered what it 
might have been like, and was awfully 
frightened. I am still when I think about 
it; I'm not brave a bit." 
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So Frida said, and, needless to say, was 
not believed, but surely the same thought 
may be in the minds of many whose courage 
the world rates high. 

But the instinct which grows out of love 
and duty is surely a noble thing, though it 
be not conscious bravery, and the training 
of every day is the rehearsal of the great 
scenes of life. And whatever Frida may say 
will, we may be sure, only set her higher in 
the love and admiration of her own little 
world, and especially of the two who have 
rehearsed the great deeds with her, and who 
stand one on each side of her on this birthday 
morning and try to understand their own 
thankfulness. 

Granny and Uncle Austin had gone to 
church. Jessie had opined that Mrs. Vaughan 
would never think of going to the early 
service this morning after such an upset, 
but perhaps Granny felt as if it were the 
easiest and the only thing to do. 

As the three girls stood looking out for 
them to return, Ada Bray came along the 
road, milk-can in hand, on her way back 
from one of the farms. Her serene face was 
as much like an amiable Ribston Pippin as 
usual, but the smile that broadened it out was 
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more than usually radiant. She half sat 
down with her wonted salute, and then took 
the initiative, as was her custom. 

" Oh, I say, miss," she began, " I'm so 
glad you ain't eaten." 

*' Thank you, Ada," said Frida. 

The remark, though a trifle bald, was most 
evidently genuine. 

'* You know it was father as is come home," 
continued Ada confidentially ; ''he's been 
with them lions all this while, that's 'ow he 
knew 'ow to manage 'em so nice. Why, he's 
been a-training of 'em every night, with 'is 
'and in their mouths and all, and they might 
have 'ad his 'ead off any day as soon as look 
at him. But he ain't goin' back no more." 

"That's a mercy," said Lil, while Frida 
shivered and grew white as she had not done 
in the face of the danger. '* Horrid things ! 
I'm glad he's done with them." 

*' Oh, I don't blame the poor dumb beasts," 
said Ada, with the air of generously exoner- 
ating the brute creation ; " it's their nature, 
ain't it ? they don't know no better, and they 
never hurt him no more than Daniel. Ra, 
she wanted to know if there was an angel 
a-shuttin' up their mouths so they couldn't 
bite, and father, he said he didn't deserve no 
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angels, but p'raps there was one there yester- 
day. Mother, she thinks there was one all 
along. One can't see 'em, I suppose. But 
we are that glad you ain't eaten, and now we 
shall have a father, like what other people's 
got." 

" I'm so glad, Ada," said Lil, bmying much 
past disapproval in a most hearty kiss. 

Ada took up her can. 

" I must get along," she remarked ; " I 
wouldn't be late for Simday school not if it 
was ever so. Aunt Jemmy, she says we did 
ought to be good with such blessings as we're 
blessed with." 

The sentiment was trite, and the remark 
in Ada's best style, but it was the echo of the 
thought in many hearts that day, and Lil bore 
witness to the " touch of nature " in her 
exclamation. 

" I do declare, there's lots that's awfully 
nice about that Ada after all." 

Among the children's \i\id recollections of 
that Simday birthday, one of the most 
distinct will always be the appearance and 
conduct of Mrs. Haycroft at the afternoon 
ser\ice. 

That good lady's forcible personalitj' was 
pretty sure to make itself felt in any event in 
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which she or hers were concerned, and what 
Mrs. Haycroft said and did would stand out 
in everybody's recollection when more im- 
portant details had grown hazy. It was her 
second appearance at church that day, she 
having been present at morning service and 
going back between Ada and Tommy to dine 
with the Brays and hear Jim's experiences, 
and at the afternoon catechizing she turned 
up once more, supported by her family. I 
say *' supported," but the word does not 
express the case. Aunt Jenuny did indeed 
lean on Jim's arm as she came up the hill to 
church, but in the matter of moral support 
she was more than sufficient for herself. In 
point of fact, it was she who was conducting 
her nephew. 

*' Not coming to church, Jim ! " she had 
exclaimed in righteous indignation when the 
bells began. " Why, lawk-a-mercy, what's 
the man made of ! and your own poor dear 
children, as has been as good as orphans this 
five years, a-sitting there and answering, as 
innocent. And you got away from ramping, 
roaring beasts and back to a comfortable 
home, and that blessed gentleman a-preaching 
to you so beautiful." (It was merciful 
Austin did not hear her, or his '* preaching " 
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worship was always a demonstrative one, and 
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following remarks from Piers in the course of 
undressing that night. 

" The old almshouse woman is a very, very 
good old woman, Jessie. She says her prayers 
very — ^very hard indeed. It made my neck 
behind quite warm, her saying them. She 
of helps the Rector, I think. I suppose 
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people can't really help who aren't clergymen, 
can they ? " 

*' Well, I never," ejaculated Jessie, puUing 
Piers' garments over his head in such a manner 
as to entirely stop any possibiUty of conver- 
sation. '* Of course they can. Why, my 
grandfather, he always took the plate round 
of an evening, and I knew a young gentleman 
as always read the lessons, and no more a 
parson than I am." 

So that Piers, who was much too sub- 
ndssive to petticoat government to feel the 
disabilities of sex, looked confidently forward 
to seeing Mrs. Haycroft's Sunday bonnet 
appear either behind the lectern or in con- 
nexion with the almsbag. 

Gerda and Lil had usually found Mrs. 
Haycroft's very demonstrative thanksgiving 
rather disturbing than impressive, but they 
forgave her much to-day for the sake of the 
feeling that was thriUing their own hearts, 
though differently expressed. For the true 
incense, while it rises from different altars 
and in different forms, is wont to meet as it 
goes heavenwards. 

Amy Jardine had long ago learnt to con- 
done Mrs. Haycroft's " way " for the sake of 
her real good-heartedness, and when she met 
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her in the churchyard after service she bore 
the good lady's very outspoken comments 
with a good grace. Jim was decidedly 
shamefaced, and fell behind with Ra, who of 
course wanted to be carried, leaving Aunt 
Jenuny to secure Amy's arm, while she held 
forth upon the subject of her nephew's ad- 
ventures. 

" Bless you, my dear lady, don't it make 
one's back open and shut to think o' him in a 
den of Uons every night, and us quiet in our 
beds." 

Piers, who was close behind, gazed awe- 
struck at Mrs. Haycroft's shawl, in the hope 
of seeing some strange anatomical develop- 
ment ; but none occurred, and the good lady 
went on — 

" And might ha' been goin' on still, and 
nobody never knowin', if it hadn't ha' been 
for that dear good gentleman as said, ' Jim,' 
he said, * what a fool you be, to be sure ! 
You've no business,' he sa}^, ' to make your- 
self and other people miserable because you 
can't say you made a mistake.' Them's his 
very words ; ain't it as good as a sermon ? " 

" WTiy, here's Uncle Austin! " remarked 
Gerda behind them. 

Then came more introductions, during 
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which Mrs. Haycroft saved the rest of the 
party the trouble of talking, which indeed 
they might have found difficult. 

And when she had at last marshalled her 
re-united family off home, Austin said to 
Miss Jardine — 

*' Frida is with your brother. The others 
have spared her for the afternoon, but I have 
promised her back for the birthday tea. May 
I come and fetch her ? " 

And Amy said, " Yes, please come." 

Frida, as Uncle Austin said, had spent the 
afternoon with Mr. Jardine, her family being 
more lenient than Mrs. Haycroft as to the 
necessity of her facing the congregation a 
second time. Phosie had taken her to him 
in the drawing room. 

" You ain't a penny the worse, are you ? *' 
she had remarked solicitously. " There now, 
I am glad. I wasn't in time to save you, you 
see ; father and the other men was there 
before me, but I'd have done it if I could." 

" Yes, I know you would, Phosie," said 
Frida, lifting her face confidingly for a smack- 
ing kiss. Phosie too was really very nice, she 
reflected. And she really did seem to try to 
open and shut the door quietly when she left 
Frida with her master. 
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Phosie may be a sympathetic womiaii yet ; 
she has dared one brave deed, she has proved 
that she can love and, in the strength of her 
love can put self aside, and with such an 
effort a heart may 

In glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 

There are possibilities in Phosie, and she 
may yet do great things. 

Frida sat on the floor by Mr. Jardine's 
couch, and talked sometimes and was often 
silent, which is, I think, the test of real 
friendly intercourse. By tacit consent they 
did not speak of the day before. Frida told 
about the Brays and about her birthday 
presents. Everybody had thought of just 
what she wanted. Regie had said he was 
going to give her Shakespeare, all Shakespeare 
for her own. He knew one in a shop near his 
school, and he had the address, and he was 
going to write for it to come by post to- 
morrow. Wasn't it very kind of him, because 
he really didn't care for Shakespeare himself. 
It may here be mentioned that Regie was as 
good as his word, also that the volume from 
the little coimtry town shop was of enormous 
size and in a cloth binding inadequate to its 
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weight, and that the print was exceedingly 
small and the woodcuts unsuggestive. Yet, 
when Frida has acquired all the volumes of 
the Temple Shakespeare, in red morocco, 
that symbol of Regie's love and repentance 
may perhaps be dearer to her than them 
aU. 

'' I want to give you a birthday present, 
Orlando," said Mr. Jardine presently. " I've 
nothing so suitable for your acceptance as 
your relations have found, but as I think you 
remark yourself that ' there's no clock in the 
forest,' will you take this to ensure your being 
in to meals." 

He took off his watch as he spoke and put 
it into her hands. Frida gasped. 

"Oh, I couldn't," she exclaimed; "it's 
too good, much, much too good for me. I'm 
to have one when I'm sixteen, and I'm only 
twelve, you know." 

" Never mind. When you're sixteen you'll 
have a better one. This is a boy's watch ; I 
had it when I was at school — ^my mother gave 
it me ; she died after that, not long after 
that." 

Frida was touched and awed, though all 
unknowing that the wearing of that common- 
place boy's watch had been a puzzle and a 
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joke among Hugh Jaxdine's circle of acquaint- 
ance in other days. 

" But I can't take it away from you/' she 
said. 

*' Yes, you can, because I want you to have 
it. I've no appointments to keep." 

Frida stood up suddenly, bent down and 
kissed him. 

" You are much, much too good," she said 
earnestly; ''everybody is much too good." 

" Does the virtue of the world oppress you, 
Orlando ? I must go on calling you that, 
whatever happens." 

" Why shouldn't you ? It is your name 
for me." 

" Well, in some future development of the 
play, the part might be wanted for another 
actor, that's all. But do you find society 
so very good, Orlando ? " 

" To-day I love everybody," said Frida 
earnestly ; " some days one does. At least, I 
hope one loves them always in a way, but 
some days one seems to sort of touch them, 
to feel the same thing. I think " 

*' Well, go on," said Mr. Jardine, after a 
pause. 

" I don't quite know how. I was what 
Uncle Austin calls * hammering.' " 
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*' Hammer aloud then, old fellow — I am 
following." 

*' Well, do you remember my once not 
quite liking Phosie singing ' Hie breve 
vivitur ' ? Now I'm so glad she likes it too. 
Granny says the real great things, what we 
can't do without, belong to us all. She says 
we needn't have the same ideas about what 
the very best is like. Phosie thinks one thing 
and Mrs. Haycroft another, and Bernard 
de Morlaix had his idea when he wrote the 
'Rhythm,' and I've got mine, and then " 

'* Go on, little girl, go on." 

Frida flushed and dropped her eyes. Sacred 
words came reluctantly to her as to most 
children, but she knew what she meant and 
said it after a moment. 

'* Granny says that the One Who under- 
stands us all can satisfy us all." 

'* Frida," said a voice at the open window, 
" I think we must be in for the cutting of the 
birthday cake. Are you ready ? " 

" Yes, oh yes. Uncle Austin. Good-bye 
and thank you, thank you ever so much 
again," and Frida, with the big old watch 
clasped close in her hand, went out into the 
verandah. 

The next moment a shadow fell across the 

U.F.B. T 
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window sill, and Amy stood there against the 
sunshine in her Sunday dress of green and 
white, with some red roses, rather crushed by 
hot hands of Sunday scholars, in her belt. 
Amy had never been indulgent to herself in 
matters of association. She had, as she 
thought, honestly and definitely put away 
the past, and her choice of the colour of hope 
for her costume this summer had been no 
concession to the memory of Austin's fancy 
for seeing her in it. But on that July Sunday, 
the Amy who stood in the window in * green, 
the colour of hope, and red, the colour of 
love,' was strangely like the Rosalind of 
seven years ago. Hugh Jardine looked long 
at her as if learning something afresh. 

" Well," he said at last, '' well. Amy.'' 

She came forward then and knelt down 
where Frida had sat at his side, but did not 
speak. 

'* Well, Rosalind," he said with a half 
laugh, *' must my poor Orlando surrender 
his part ? " 

The next moment her head was down 
beside his. 

" They tell me you did this," she half 
whispered ; " he says you sent for him." 
He put one arm round her. 
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" My child ! ** he said, " it's no good for 
you and me to try and square accounts. I 
did my level best to spoil your life, and, in 
return, you gave yourself up to my service." 

'* And did you very little good,'* she sighed. 
" I went about it wrongly. I wanted to be 
a comfort to people if I could ; I never ex- 
pected any happiness for myself — I didn't 
think I deserved it." 

'* Perhaps not, old girl, neither did I. Very 
few of us do, and so we think fit to leave all 
the joys we don't deserve, l5dng by the side 
of the road. We won't allow ourselves to be 
treated better than our own precious judgment 
approves. You took the line of sacrificing 
yourself altogether, which was fine enough, 
and I preferred to punish all the world and 
myself together, which is about as bad a 
line as they make. That's why I chose to 
accept Phosie's lectures and bumps rather 
than your devotion, you poor little thing. 
But fate, or something better, was too strong, 
you see. Even Prosie has managed to cir- 
cumvent me by trying to die for me, and 
there seems to be a good deal waiting for 
you to pick up too." 

'* Every one is so very, very good," said 
Amy, faltering now. "I cared for the people. 
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I never knew they loved me like this. Afte 
church they would hardly let me go. An< 
Mrs. Vaughan — ^and — ^what am I to do ? " 

" What are you to do, you silly child 
Why, I verily believe you're cr3dng. I'm ; 
far better hand at the wicked brother thai 
you'll ever be at your part. Do ? Taki 
your own namesake's advice, of course 
* Down on your knees, and thank Heaven 
fasting, for a good man's love.' " 

This is an incomplete, unfinished little 
story, only just a bit out of the lives of severa 
people, brought together in the summer da)^* 
in a little forest village. There is a foresi 
among the Italian hills which has beer 
credited with the power of mingling twc 
lives " for once and good," and perhaps th 
spirit of the English greenwood was at worl 
when those different life threads came to 
gether again. Of course there ought to b 
a great deal more to tell. We want to kno\ 
what everybody said, notably Mrs. Haycroft 
and perhaps Piers. Piers' word will go fo 
something now, for, on the Monday afte 
Frida's birthday, he was, by her suggestion 
admitted to the Cabinet. It was an outrage 
previously respected rules, but even Gerd^ 
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was lenient that day. Also the story should, 
of course, end with a wedding, but that, too, 
I am unwilling to hurry. Austin and Amy, 
having waited so long, '* well may wait a 
little.*' At least, I feel sure that the 
Banished Duke will, if he may, cut short thait 
waiting, and give his Rosalind to her old love 
as readily as ever his namesake gave his fair 
daughter. Jim Bray will probably settle 
down as a very respectable and commonplace 
member of society. His crop of wild oats 
has been a very small one, his wandering life 
having been thoroughly foreign to his tastes ; 
for he has no craving for adventure, and 
is really a much more ordinary and pacific 
person than his strong-willed offspring. And, 
for the children, what better can we do for 
them by telling more ? Even under the 
greenwood tree *' winter and rough weather " 
come sometimes. They may have to look 
back upon this summer with a tender regret 
for a friendship, passing all too soon out of 
their earthly lives ; but we will not anticipate, 
for this was meant to be a sunshiny story, as 
summer in the forest should be. And though 
the days of darkness be many, there is much 
fresh air and sunshine in the world. 
The man who wrote, in holiday humour, 
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of the forest of Arden, knew the meaning of 
the dark side of life, even while he rejoiced 
over hopeful love and cheery courage " under 
the greenwood tree." 
But the truth stands fast that — 

Earth, as God hath made it, all is beauty. 
And, knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 

And that truth grows very clear to us 
sometimes, in the loving clasp of the blue 
sky, in the joyous breath of the spring woods, 
or in the hopeful, eager fancies and beliefs 
of a little child. 
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